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CALUM DHU. 


A HIGHLAND TALE, 


(The following is a traditionary tale of the West High- 
lands; and in relating it, the author has adhered to the 
narrative, and, as near as he could, the simple but nervous 
phraseology of the old plaided shepherd whotold it to him 
on the side of a healthy hill near Inveronglass, on the 
banks of Loch Lomond.—Atheneum.] 


Calum Dhu, was the bravest warrior that followed the |} 


banners of the chief of Colquhoun, with which clan the 
powerful and warlike M’Gregors were at inveterate feud. 
Calum lived in a sequestered glen, in the vicinity of Ben 
Lomond. His cottage stood at the base of a steep ferny 
hill; retired from the rest of the claz, he lived alone.— 
This solitary being was the deadliest foe of the M’Gre- 
gors, when the clans were in the red unyielding battle of 
their mountaia chiefs. His weapon was a bow, in the 
use of which he was so skilful, that be could bring down 
the smallest bird when on the wing. No man but himself 
had ever bent his bow; and his arrows were drivem with 
such resistless force, that their feathery wings were al- 
ways drenched with his foeman’s best blood. In the use 
of the sword, also, he had few equals; but the bow was 
the weapon of his heart. 

The son of the chief of the M’Gregors, with two of his 
clansmen, having gone to hunt, and their game being wide, 
they wandered far, and found themselves, a little after 
mid-day, on the top of the hill at the foot of which stood 
Calum Dhu’s cottage. 

“Come,” said the young chief, “let us go down and try 
to bend Calum Dhu’s bow. Evan, you and I have got the 
name of being the best bowmen of our clan; it is said, 
no man but Calum himself can bend his bow; but it will 
go hard with us if we cannot show him that the M’Gre- 
gors are men of thews and sinews equal to the bending of 
his long bow, with which he has so often sent his arrows 
through and through our best warriors, as if they had been 
men of straw set up to practice on. Come, he will not 
know us, and if he should, we are three to one: and Iowe 
him something,” added he, touching the hilt of his dirk, 
“since the last conftict, when he sent an arrow through 
my uncle’s gallant bosom.—Come, follow me down!” he 
continued, his eye beaming with determined vengeance, 
and his voice quivering with suppressed passion. The 
will of a Highland chieftain was law at the time of which 
we speak. ; 

“We will go down, if a score of his best clansmen are 
with him,” said Evan. 

“Aye, but be cautious, we shall bend his bow, then 
break it,” replied the young M’Gregor; ‘and, then—then 
for my uncle’s blood.” ‘He is good at the sword,” said 
the third M’Gregor, “but this (showing his dirk) will 
stretch him on the sward.” 

“Strike him not behind,” said the young chief, ‘hew 
him down in front; he deserves honorable wounds; for he 
is brave though an enemy.” ms ; 

They had been prevented by a rising knoll from being 
seen from the cottage, which they now reached. Knock- 
ing loudly at the door, after some delay, they were an- 
swered by the appearance of a little, thick set, grey eyed, 
oldish looking man, with long arms, and a black bushy 
beard, hung with grey threads and thrums, as if he had 
been employed in weaving the coarse linen of the country 
atthe time. But as he had none of the muscular symp- 
toms of prodigious strength which Calum Dhu was report- 
ed to possess, and which had often proven so fatal to their 
clan, they could not suppose this to be their redoubted foe- 
man; and, to the querulous question of what they wanted, 
uttered in the impatient tone of one who has been inter- 
rupted in some necessary worldly employment, they re- 
plied by enquiring if Calam Dhu was at home. ‘Na, 
he’s gane to the fishing; but an ye hae ony message for 
our chief (Heaven guard him‘) about the coming of the 
red M’Gregors, and will trust me with it, Calum will get 

itfraeme. Ye may as well tell me as him; he stays lang 
out for he is a keen fisher.” 

‘““We were only wanting to try the bending of his bow,” 
said the young chief, “‘which we have heard no man can 
do save himself., ‘Hoo! gin that’s a’ ye might hae tel- 


an impatient shrug, which, to a keen observer would have 
passed for one of satisfaction, triumph, and determination, 
he went into the house, and quickly returned, bringing out 
a strong bow and a sheaf of arrows and flung them care- 
lessly on the ground, saying, “‘Ye"ll be for trying your 
strength at a flight?”’ pointing to the arrows; “I hae seer 
‘Calum send an arrow ower that hill, like a glance o’ light- 
ning; and when the M’Gregors were coming raging up the 
glen, like red devils as they are, mony o’ their best war- 
riors fell at the farthest entrance o’ the pass, every man 0’ 
them wi’ a hole in breast, and its fellow at his back.” 

He had taken a long arrow out of the sheaf, and stood 
playing with it in his hand while speaking, seemingly 
ready to give to the first man who should bend the bow. 
The M’Gregors were tall muscular men, in the prime of 
youth and manhood. The young chief took up the bow, 
and after examining its unbending strength, laying all his 
might to it, strained till the blood rushed to his face, and 
his temples throbbed almost to bursting—but in vain; the 
string remained slack as ever. Evan and the other M’- 
Gregor were alike unsuccessful; they might as well have 
jtried to root up the gnarled oaks of their native moun- 
tains. 

‘There is not a man,” cried the young chief of M’Gre- 
gor, greatly chagrined at the absence of Calum Dhu, 
and his own clansmen’s vain attempt to bend the bow— 
“there is not a man in your clan can bend that bow, and 
if Calum Dhu were here, he should not long bend it!” 
‘Here he bit his lip, and suppressed the rest of his sen- 
tence, for the third M’Gregor gave him a glance of cau- 
tion. 
_ “Ha!” said the old man, still playing with the long ar- 
row in his hand, and without seeming to observe the latter 
part of M’Gregor’s speech: ‘if Calum was here, he would 
bend it as easy as you wad bend that rush; and gin ony 
o’ the M’Gregors were in sight, he wad drive this lang 
arrow through them as easily as ye wad drive your dirk 
through my old plaid, and the feather wad come out at the 
other side, wet wi’ their heart’s bluid. Sometimes even 
the maw behind is wounded, if they are ony way thick in 
their battle. I once saw a pair of them stretched on the 
heather, pinned together with one of Calum’s long ar- 
rows.” 

This was spoken with cool composure, and with the 
simplicity of one who is talking to fricnds, or is careless 
if they are foes. A looker-on could have discerned a che- 
quered shade of pleasure and triumph in his countenance, 
as M’Gregor’s lip quivered, and the scowl of anger fell 
along his brow at the tale of his kinsman’s destruction by 
the arm of his most hated enemy. 

‘‘He must be a brave warrior,” said the young chief, 
compressing his breath, and looking with anger and as- 
tonishment at the tenacious and cool old man, “I should 
like to see this Calum Dhu.” 

*“*Ye may soon enough, an’ gin ye were a M’Gregor, 
feel him too. But what is the man glunching and gloomi- 
ing att Gin ye were Black Joan himsel’, ye cold na 
look mair deevlish like; and what are you fidging at mon!” 
addressing the third M’Gregor, who had both marked and 
felt the anger of his young chief, and had slowly moved 
nearer to the old man, and stood with his right hand below 
the left breast of his plaid, probably grasping his dirk, 
ready to execute the vengeance of his master as it was 
displayed on his clouded countenance, which he closely 
watched. The faith of the Gael is dedper than ‘to hear 
is to obey,” the slavish obedience of the East: his is to 
anticipate and perform—to know and accomplish, or die. 
It is the sterner devotedness of the North. 

But the old man kept his keen gray eye fixed upon him, 
and continued in the same unsuspecting tone: ‘But is 
there any word o’ the M’Gregors soon coming over the 
hills? Calum would like to try ashot at Black John, their 
chief; he wonders gin he could pass an arrow through his 
great hardy bulk as ready as he sends them through his 
clansmen’s.silly bodies. John has a son, too he wad like 
to try his craft on; he has the name of a brave warriur. I 
forget his mame. Calum likes to strike at noble game, 
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nail it to that door, to show Calum Dhu that you have had 
visitors since he went away, and that he may bless his 
stars that he was not here.” 

A dark flash of suspicion crossed his mind as he gazed 
at the cool old tormenter, who stooa before him, unquail- 
ing at his frowns; but it vanished as the imperturbable old 
man said, ‘‘Haoh! ye’re no” a M’Gregor—and though ye 
were, ye surely wad na mind the like o’ me! but about 
bending this bow,” striking it with the long arrow which 
he still held in his hand, “there is just a nack in it, and 
your untaught young strenyth is useless, as ye dinna ken 
the gait o’t. I learned it from Calum; I’m sworn never 
to tell it to astranger. There is mony a man in the clan 
I ken neathing about, but as ye seem anxious to see the 
bow bent I’ll nae disappoint ye; rin up to yon grey stone 
—stand there, and it will no be the same as if ye were 
standing near me when I’m doing it, but it will just be the 
same to you, for ye can see weel enough, and when the 
string is on the bow, ye may come down an ye like, and 
try a flight; it’s a capital bow, and that ye’ll fin.” 

A promise is sacred with the Gael; and as he was un- 
der one, they did not insist on his exhibiting his art while 
they were im his presence; but curious to see the sturdy 
bow bent, a feat of which the best warrior of their clan 
would have been proud, and which they had in vain essay- 
ed; and perhaps thinking Calum Dhu would arrive in the 
interval; and as they feared nothing from the individual 
who seemed ignorant of their name, and who could not be 
supposed to send an arrow so far with any effect; they 
therefore: walked away in the direction pointed out, nor 
did they once turn their faces till they reached the grey 
rock. They now turned and saw the old man (who had 
waited till they had gone the whole way) suddenly bend 
the stubborn yew, and fix an arrow on the string, In an’ 
instant it was drawn to his very ear, and the feathered 
shaft, of a cloth breadth length, was fiercely launched in 
the air. 

“M’ Alp—hooch!” cried the young chief, meaning to’ 
raise the M’Gregor war cry, clapping his hand on his 
breast as he fell. 

“Ha!” cried Calum Dhu, for it was he himself, “clap 
your hand behin’; the arm shot that, that never sent ar— 
row that.came out where it went in;”—a rhyme he used 
in battle, when his foes fell as fast as he could fix arrows 
tothe bowstring. The two M’Gregors hesitated a mo- 
ment whether to rush down and cut to atoms the old man 
who had so suddenly caused the death of their beloved 
young chief; but seeing him fix another arrow to his bow 
of which they had just seen the terrible effects, and fearing 
they might be prevented from carrying the news of his 
so:’s death to their old chieftain, and thus to cheat him.of 
his revenge, they started over the hill like roes; but a: 
speedy messenger was after them; an arrow caught. Evan: 
as he descended out of sight, over the hill; sent’ with 
powerful and unerring aim, it transfixed him in the shoul- 
der. It must have grazed the bent that grew on the hill 
top to catch him, as only the shoulders could be seen 
from where Calum Dhu stood. On flew the other M’Gre- 
gor with little abatement of speed, till he reached his 
chieftain with the bloody tidings of his son’s death. 
“Raise the clan!” was Black John’s first word, “dearly 
shall they rue it.” 

A party was soon gathered; breathing all the vengeance 
of mountain warriors. they were soon far on the way of 
fierce retaliation, with Black John at their head.. Calum. 
Dhu was inthe meantime, not idle; knowing, from the 
escape of one of the three M’Gregors, that a battle must 
quickly ensue, he collected as many of his clansmen as he 

could, and taking his terrible bow, which be could’ so 
bravely use, calmly waited the approach of the M’Gre- 
gors, who did not conceal their coming, for loud and fierce-. 
ly their pipes flung their notes of war and defiance on the 

gales as they approached; and mountain cliff and glen: 
echoed far and wide the martial strains. They arrived, 

and a desperate struggle immediately commenced. 

The M’Gregors carried all before them; no warriors at 

this ‘time could withstand the harricane onset, sword in 








though he is sometimes forced to kill that which is little 
worth. Bat I’m fearful that he overrates his ain strength! 
his arrow -will only, I think tak weel through Black John, 
but”—— 

“Dotard, peace!” roared the young chief, till the glen 


hand, of the far-famed, warlike M’Gregors. 

Black Juhn raged through the field like a chafed jion, 
roaring in a voice of thunder, heard far above the clash, 
groans, and yells of the unyielding combatants—where 
is the murderer of my son?” 








led it at first, an’ no keep it me sae lang frae my loom,” 
said the old man; “but stop,”—and giving his shoulders 


rang again; his brow darkening like midnight, ‘peace! 
or I shall cut the sacreligious tongue out of your head, and 


. 


down, in his headlong rage, every foe he met. At length, 





None could tell him; none was afforded time; for he cut 
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when but few of his foes remained, on whom he could 
wreak his wrath or exercise his great strength, he spied 
an old man sitting on a ferny bank, holding the stump of 
his leg, which had been cut off inthe battle, and who 
beckoned the grim chief tocome nearer. Black John rush- 
ed forward, brandishing his bloody sword. crying, ina 
voice which startled the yet remaining birds from the 
neighboring mountain clifis—where is my son's murde- 
rer!” 


“Shake the leg out o’ that brogue,” said the old man, | 


speaking with difficulty, and squeezing his bloody stump 
with both hands, with all the energy of pain, ‘and bring 
me some o” the water frae yon burn to drink, and I will 
show you Calum Dhu, for he is yet in the field, and lives; 
rin, for my heart burns and faints.” 

Black John, without speaking, shook the leg out of the 
brogue, and hastened to bring water, to get the wished for 
intelligence. Stooping to dip the bloody brogue in the lit- 
tle stream, **M’ Alp—hooch!” he cried, and splashed life- 
less in the water, which, in a moment, ran thick with his 
blood. 

“Ha!” cried Calum Dhu, for it was he again, “clap your 
hand behin’: that’s the last arrow shot by the arm that 
sent those which came uot out where they went in.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


RUINS OF POMPEII. 


Naptes, Dec, 10, 1833, 

As an old resident, or as they say in New England, 
residenter, it falls to ine to go frequently to Pompeii, to 
play the part of Cicero to the new comers among my 
countrymen. But I am too familiar with objects there, 
to describe them well; for, to make an animated descrip- 
tion, it is necessary to feel the glow of novelty. I shall 
pick up much, however, in an English book which I have 
borrowed of a kindly Scot,—for many voluines have been 
written of Pompeii, though I will appropriate but a 
column. 

In visiting this city of posthumous celebrity, the trav- 
eler rides over Herculaneum, which lies under the mod- 
ern city of Portici, from which it is separated by a body 
of lava, 70 to 100 feet in depth. At present the the- 
atre only can be seen, and a dreary cavern it is. The 
only thing worth the descent is to hear the carriages 
rolling like distant thunder, over head, in the streets of 
Portici. 

Pompeii is, I should judge, 6 miles from the crater of 
Vesuvius. In the great eruption of A. D. 79, which 
ererwhelmed Herculaneum with lava, it was covered with 
a ourning shower of pumice, ashes, and stone, to the depth 
of 10 or 14 feet. This is easily removed. 

The roofs and some of the upper stories were crushed, 
or having been of wood were burnt, or have been decayed 
by time. Otherwise the city is now, as it was when it 
contained the Roman population. As it is unroofed al- 
ready, I am spared the labor of Asmoedus. As the ashes 
are removed, streets appear, houses stand out in the light 
of the sun, and implements are found as they were last 
used. The paintings are on the walls, signs over the 
doors, and the notifications at the corners. ‘I'he epitaphs 
are fresh and legible upon the tombs, and you may as- 
cend the rostrum in the forum. 

The memorable eruption that destroyed and preserved 
Pompeii, is described by the younger Pliny who was 
an eye witness,and by Dion Cassius, who lived more 
than a century after it. The latter author states that 
during the eruption, men surpassing the ordinary stat- 
ure were seen about the mountain; that the hills leapt, 
and that the plain boiled and bubbled. He relates that 
the two cities were overwhelmed while the population 
were sitting in the theatres; yet in these no bones have 
been found. 

The younger Pliny in a letter to Tacitus, describes the 
eruption, and his uncle’s death. The elder Pliny was at 
that time, with his fleet at Misenum. He ordered a few 
vessels to go to the relief of some friends who lived near 
the mountain. He steered directly to the region of dan- 
ger; and stones and cinders fell on board the vessel, while 
the water rose and fell beneath. Rocks of vast magnitude 
rolled down the mountain. ‘Fortune favors the brave!” 
said he, to the pilot—*‘carry me to Pomponianus,” who 
was at Itabri, at present Castella-mare. Here he and 
his party retired to rest, but the houses tottered, and they 
went into the fields, where to defend themselves from the 
falling cinders, they tied pillows over their heads. When 
day came, the darkness of night prevailed. Pliny laid 

himself down upon a cloth. which was spread upon the 
ground, when flames broke forth accompanied with a strong 
smell, of sulphur. He rose, but fell dead, suffocated with 
the noxious vapor. The earth for miles wascovered with 
white ashes, as with snow. Pliny relates that he himself 
expressed no fear, having been supported by the “‘misera- 
ble but srrone consolation, that all mankind were about 
to perish.” 

Sir William Hamilton was a great observer of Vesuvius. 

To watch it was about all he had to do, and to keep his 
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good Lady in order; though of the two, the inountain 
was the most quiet study. He lived not upon Vesuvius, 
as my fatfriend Gemmellaro, lives upon -Etna; but he 
was ever at hand to watch an eruption. He has seen 
arise in an instant a fountain, a jet of liquid fire, and shoot 
up more than ten thousand feet.—Sometimes a black and 
dense cloud of smoke would rest over the mountain, sha- 
ped like an Italian pine, or a mushroon, and on this the 
pale electric fire was constantly playing. These clouds, 
and those splendid girandoles of flame were reflected in 
the placid waters of the bay. 

In 1779, the town of Ottaiano had nearly been destroy- 
ed like Pompeii. The inhabitants fearing the worst, had 
fled to the churches, and were preparing to quit the town, 
when a horrid clashing was heard in the air, which was 
|followed by ashower of stones and scori#, some of the 
\weight of sixty pounds. These communicated fire to ev- 
ery thing combustible, and in an instant, town and coun- 
try were burning. ‘The people who attempted to go forth 
under the shelter of tables, chairs, tubs, pillows, &c.; 
were knocked down, or driven back, and they breathed 
for twenty-five minutes in an atmosphere of almost scorch- 
ing heat, when suddenly the tempest ceased. 

The circuit of Pompeii, is nearly twe miles,—and 
about a quarter of the whole, on the west, is excava- 
ted, or nearly a hundred houses, a great many shops, 
eight temples, two basilice, two theatres, one amphi- 
theatre, &c. 

At the beginning of the excavation, is the house of Di- 
omed, extensive and comfortable, and from this to the gate, 
the road runs through a range of tombs of much elegance. 
By the gate is an innand hostlery. 

The streets are paved with large irregular stones, or lava 
well joined, and the ruts are very distinct; they are but 
about four feet apart. ‘There is a narrow foot-path or trot- 
toir, raised. 

The houses are generally small, and must have been 
very dark if not lighted from above, for few have windows 
or orifices. ‘The form of many is that of the larger mod- 
ern Italian houses,—the rooms opening from a court in 
the centre. This meanness of private building, and 
splendor of public edifices, as baths, theatres, porticoes, 
&c. indicate that the Romans were as little domestic as 
the Italians, and lived as much in public. There were 
many fountains, and there was hardly a street without 
one. On many houses are written the owner’s names. 






































| Over a shop is an inscription, **The Scribe Issus solicits 
\the patronage of M. Cerrinius Vatia, the Adile; he is 
deserving.” Another scribe gives a portrait of himself, 
with his pen behind his ear. In the Basilice, are scrib- 
blings on the walls made by idlers. On many walls are 
represented combats of wild beasts, which were favorite 
subjects. ‘here was one glass window, ina bath, ora 
single pane, two-fifths of an inch thick, and the collection 
of glass vessels is very large. Some of them are beau- 
tiful, but many are small phials, or lachrymatories, not 
too large for the Ephesian window. The baths are very 
splendid; on these the Romans lavished their magnifi- 
cence, andthe remains of them at Rome are vast. The 
Pantheon of Agrippa, was but the vestibule to his baths. 
Among the familiar things discovered at Pompeii, are 
tweezers, small bottles, and other articles of glass, lamps, 
vases, bells, elastic springs, hinges, buckles, locks, ear- 
rings, silver spoons, ink-stands, moulds for pastry, lead- 
en weights, day boxes with a slit to put money in, glazed 
plates, scales and steelyards. On a steelyard is marked, 
‘proved in the Capitol on the eighth Consulate Vespa- 
sian Emperor Augustus, and inthe 6th of Titus, son of 
Augustus. There are a good variety of toys for children, 
as rattles, little cars, &c. ‘There are stocks for the feet, 
axes long and narrow, bits for horses, fish-hooks, chairs 
without backs, pruning-hooks, adzes, claw-hammers, ar- 
mor, quivers, wedges, hand-belts, wire, knockers, stamps 
for printing, threads, printers’ colors, forceps and other 
common surgeons’ instruments, cow-bells, tickets for the- 
atres, mirrors, and knitting-kneedles. 

In the shop of a sculptor were found all the tools of 
the artist, mallets, compasses, chisels, saws, and jacks 
for raising blocks. In the Museum at Naples. the rich- 
est rooms are those of implements from Pompeii. There 
is every thing that could minister to taste or comfort, and 
every form is elegant. The amphitheatre would not 
have been a humble edifice at Rome itself; and it isin 
good preservation. Its arena has been stained with the 
blood of men as well as of beasts.—In the time of Nero, 
when every thing was perverted—not only senators, but 
women contended as gladiators. But there were thous- 
ands of private gladiators, and under Spartacus they were 
organized in a desperate war. All gladiators haa easy 
consciences, and took a savage extra-judicial oath:—‘*We 
swear after the dictation of Emolphus, to suffer death by 
fire, bonds, stripes, and the sword; and whatever else 
Emolphus may command, as true gladiators, we bind 
ourselves, body and soul, to our master’s service.” 

There are some bass-reliefs on atomb, that throw light 
upon the barbarous sports of the arena. One of the com- 
bats represented is on horseback, and one combatant is 


















































named Bebrix, the other Nobilior. The former has XII 











victorious. The other counts XI victories. Both are 
armed with lances, and have bucklers. The visors look a 
good deal like the helmets of the middle ages. 

The next group represents two gladiators, whose names 
are defaced. One who is marked a victor in sixteen 
combats, has encountered a more fortunate adversary, 
He is wounded in the heart, drops his buckler, and im- 
plores the pity of the spectators, by raising his finger to- 
wards them, for so it was that the vanquished begged 
their lives. Behind him stands the victor, ready to 
strike or spare, as the people may decree. To the tim- 
id death was certain; but if the vanquished awaited with 
constancy the fatal stroke, the people relented, and held 
up their thumbs, which was the signal for mercy. When 





they turned them down, it was the instantaneous prelude 
to death. 

A third combat is represented between Thrax, a con- 
queror XV times, and Myrmillo, who gains over Thrax 
his XXXVth victory. ‘The vanquished has the Greek 
letter Theta over his head, intimating that he was put to 
death. 

The next group has four figures, and two have tridents, 
and nets in which they strove to entangle their adversa- 























ries. Nepimus five times victorious, is conqueror in this 
battle, and has struck down his adversary, who bleeding 
from the leg, thigh, and left arm, vainly implores mercy 
from the spectators. As the trident is not a weapon to 
inflict death, a third gladiator despatches him by striking 
a sword into his neck, while Nepimus pushes from be- 
hind. There are several others of these combats, which 
show, though in a very inadequate manner, the public 
amusements of the polished Romans. 


THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


Hoce.—The rustic school of Scottish poetry was es- 
tablished by kings: James the First, with his ‘Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green,’ and James the Fifth, with the witty 
rustic grace of his ballads, gave a tone and character to 
our spontaneous verse, which has been well supported by 
Ramsay, Ferguson, and Tannahill, and extended and ex- 
alted by the impassioned energy and vigorous intellect of 
Burns. James Hogg, or the Ettrick Shepherd, as he 
loves to call himself, is acknowledged on all hands to be 
the living and visible head of this national school of song; 
his genius seems the natural offspring of the pastoral hills 
and dales of the border; and its speculations, whether in 
verse or prose, come to us in the way that gold comes 
from the mine, unwinnowed and unrefined, for he is with- 
out higher education than what enables him to write his 
wayward fancies, and read them, when he has done. 

He was born on the 25th of January, 1772, thirteen 
years after the birth of Burns; nor was his appearance 
on the birth-day of the great poet the only circumstance 
which marked that something remarkable was given to 
the world; a midwife was wanted, and a timid rider was 
sent for her, who was afraid to cross the flooded Ettrick; 
his hesitation was perceived by an elfin spirit—the kindly 
Brownie of Bodsbeck, who unhorsed the tardy rustic, 
carried home the midwife with the rapidity of a rocket, 
and gave a wild shout when the new-born poet was shown 
to the anxious pareats. A child thus ushered into the 
world, could not well be otherwise than something more 
than common; but, it perhaps, was not considered by his 
father and mother, in any better light than a visitation of 
Providence, when they discovered, as he grew up, that 
his vocation was poetry, and that all these romantic cir- 
cumstances had but marked that another victim was ad- 
ded to the melancholy ‘catalogue of martyrs in the cause 
of the muse. He learned to read with difficulty; acquired 
a slight knowledge of penmanship in a quarter’s schooling; 
was taught how to watch lambs on the mountains, smear 
sheep, and play on the fiddle. His parents were poor, and 
could educate him no farther. As he grew up he began 
to instruct himself; but, above all, it was his pleasure to 
make song ballads, and sing them on the hill-sides to all 
who were willing to listen; it was more easy to make 
rhymes than commit them to paper; he, however, master- 
ed this, and having done, thought of having them printed. 
—This he accomplished during a journey to Edinburgh 
with a flock of lambs; and save the song of ‘Donald Mac- 
donald,’ which had made its appearance, the first work 
which the Shepherd gave to the world was ‘Willie and 
Katie,’ aplain, rough-spun pastoral, with some finer touch- 
es in it to mark that better was coming. 

Having make the acquaintanceship of sir Walter Scott. 
and acquired some contidence in his growing powers from 
the approbation with which his verses were received in 
the Scottish periodicals, he wrote a series of ballads, and 
published them by subscription under the name of ‘The 
Mountain Bard.’ Several of these compositions were of 
great merit: ‘Gilmanscleuh’ has much tenderness and sim- 
plicity, and the wild tale of ‘Willie Wilkin’ aspires to 
rank with the ‘Glenfinlass’ of Scott. The description of 
the spectre horses, is surpassed by nothing in ballad verse- 
The hero of the story went to a meeting of warlocks, 
witches, and evil spirits, held in an old church-yard at 
midnight; his mother, a devout woman, followed, and 



































affixed to his name, to show that he has been twelve times 


was astonished at finding her son’s horse standing in 4 
rank of gigantic coursers, among which he seemed as but 
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a foal. She stretched her hands to stroke their mighty 
sides, and perceived, to her horror, that they were spec- 


minstrels, but not endured in modern song. 


ulations, and was emboldened to take a farm; but the star 
of Burns found him out; he did not succeed, and what was 


worse, when he sought employment as ashepherd, no one// thrilling interest connected with the following incident, 


would employ a man who, besides the misfortune of failing 
as a pastoral farmer, was afflicted with the incurable ma- 
lady of poetry. What could he do! He wrapped his 
plaid about him, took a staff in his hand, and marched 
boldly into Edinburgh, as Burns did before him, resolved 
to bea poet, and seek his bread by it, since no better 
might be. He found many obstacles, and though Scott 
was kind, and Wilson friendly, Constable refused to 
smile, and the Shepherd bard was compelled to try his 
fortune by starting a new periodical, which appeared un- 
der the name of “The Spy.’ This proved an unfortunate 
undertaking; the sale was low, and had just reached the 
remunerating point, when some of the city spirits took 
fright at sundry rude unpruned expressions of the hills, 
and withdrawing their subscriptions, stopped the publica- 
tion. All this while, however, Hogg had been secretly at 
work, and when many were imagining he would be si- 
lenced forever, surprised his friends and charmed the 
country by publishing “The Queen’s Wake.’ Those who 
the day before had shunned him, now sought his friendship; 
the titled and the beautiful were not slow in admiring; 
even some of the joyous citizens of Edinburgh saluted 
him across the street with homely greetings such as these: 
‘What for have ye been pestering us with daft songs and 
dafter essays, and had such a noble poem as this in your 
head! It has taken a night’s sleep from me—it’ll do, I’! 
warrant it—else nought will do.” 

The poem is unequal, and it could not well be other- 
wise; it consists of the songs of many minstrels in honor 
of Queen Mary, united together by a sort of recitative, 
very rambling, amusing, and characteristic. Some of the 
strains of the contending bards are of the highest order, 
both of conception and execution; the Abbot of Eye has 
great vigor and harmony, and the story of the Fair Kil- 
meny, for true simplicity, exquisite loveliness, and grace- 
ful and original fancy, cannot be matched in the whole 
compass of British song. A new vein of superstitious 
feeling is opened. So truly poetic and yet so justly nat- 
ural is the whole narrative, that even the surliest critic— 
and such was not wanting—could fix on no blemish, and 
all ordinary readers acknowledged it to be at once elegant, 
moral and impressive, and in harmony with superstitious 
belief. There are other songs scarcely inferior to these, 
and of a totally different sort. I allude particularly to 
the Witch of Fife, a ballad of singular humor and fancy, 
but perhaps not quite so original. Such a poem soon 
wrought its way in public esteem; when it had reached a 
third edition, the Edinburgh reviewers sent forth a crit- 
ique upon it, acknowledging its general merits, and speak- 
ing with kindness of the author. But the patronizing air 
of the review could not be otherwise than offensive to a 
man of independent feeling, who was secking fame and 
not alms. 

Other poems soon made their appearance from the same 
hand: ‘The Pilgrims of the Sun,’ a wild tale, and suffi- 
ciently poetical; ‘The Poetic Mirror,’ in which Hogg, 
under pretence of editing a-series of poems by the chiefs 
of the living bards, has imitated their styles with consid- 
erable ability; ‘Mador of the Moor,’ in tive cantos, con- 
taining much of the wild and wonderful; and finally, 
‘Queen Hinde,’ a poem about a, princess of Scotland’s 
elder day, when the Danes filled our friths with navies 
and our land with fears. The first of his larger poems 
was published in 1813, the last in 1825, but none of them, 
though all containing passages of feeling and fancy, and 
exhibiting a glowing and fluent diction, equalled the 
‘Queen’s Wake,’ which had stories for all hearts, and a 
variety wonderfully attractive. These, however, by no 
means, make up the amount of Hogg’s productions; he 
wrote a succession of prose romances and tales, which 
entitle him to aseparate consideration, and place hini 
among the novelists of his day; and he sent to the world 
many short poems and songs; some of the latter of great 
pastoral beauty, simplicity and truth. There is a warmth, 

a sincerity, and a sweetness of fancy in his lyrics,: which 

will long preserve them among the mountains, and now 

and then procure them applause in the city, when affec- 
tation and smartness yield to the emotions of the heart. 

Hogg is what he represents himself, ashepherd, He 
was so when I first met him on Queensberry, with his 





plaid around him, his dog beside him, and his heart full of 


kindness and poetry. He liveson the Yarrow, on a sheep 
farm, bestowed on him by the munificent duke of Buc- 
cleuch; he finds fish in the stream, lambs on the braes, 
~~ on the hills, and leads a life of quiet independence, 


ree from the din of aught less musical than the murmur 


Burns; but he is second to none in natural flights of a free 
and - eigeene ag Ce gee qualities of his —_ 

; y ; er arms, a gap was|| positions, and being the chief of the peasant school, 
a behind — cag ct some of the ballads cui students are not at all numerous, give him every 
2 t ecual to this, and they were moreover, deformed with|} chance of fame hereafter. He stands by the force of his 
~ *sliness of language, which might be tolerated in the|| genius alone, and holds all but the highest place in litera- 
pel r ture, which more than approaches that of the polished 
Hogg acquired money and made friends by these spec-|]and the learned.—.Allan Cunningham. 
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Tue ominous Firowers.—There is a touching and 


in the hfe of the illustrious Hamilton, which has been 
related by the celebrated New York florist, Grant Thorn- 
burn. ‘lhe day before Hamilton met Burr on the “dark 
and bloody ground.” at Wehawken, he went into Thorn- 
burn’s store, and with more than his usual tender solem- 
nity of manner, purchased boquets of rare flowers for his 
lady, and each of his children. He presented them in 
the evening, with that sweetness and delicacy so peculiar 
to him in the sanctuary of his affections. No word es- 
caped him of the morrow’s doom. For any thing the 
family knew, the next sun would rise and set upon them 
still blessed with a husband’s and a father’s love. What 
must have been his emotions, while he cherished in his 
warrior soul the vivid certainty that he should fall on the 
morrow—as it is well known he did not expect to survive 
the meeting unharmed. 

Just as the dawning light purpled the east, Hamilton 
arose before his family awoke—he gazed in silence upon 
their placid features, asleep in their innocence and _ beau- 
ty, never dreaming of a flower that should be pluck- 
ed before the morning dew wasted from the pale and for- 
bidden ground of false honor. 

7 * * * * * * * 7 
Their sweet scented boquets were blooming in the 
vases unwithered, reminding them of conjugal and pater- 
nallove. As they looked upon these pledges, perhaps 
the thought stole into their hearts of their lover and fath- 
er, as the friend of Washington, as the chivalrous ciief- 
tain of the stormy revolution, as the orator, holding 
charmed Senates inthe enchanting thraldom of as pure 
an eloquence as ever gushed from the fount of patriot- 
ism. But alas! the silent wave of the Hudson was 
reddening with his blood, and he was borne back to the 
city, and hishome, to spread paleness and consternation 
through them. 
Before the flowers had withered, the giver was ‘‘a thing 
of earth,”—a cold, pale dweller in eternity. 






come celebrated for it—some will aim at sterling honesty 
—others at consummate knavery—some at steady sobrie- 
ty—others at drunkenness—profanation—profligateness— 
the prision and the gallows, Erostratus, to perpetuate 
his name, burnt the famous temple of Diana, in Ephesus, 
and he succeeded. Some commit suicide so that the world 
may talk about and pity them after they are dead, or be- 
cause no one respects and notices them while living. It 
was said that a certain individual made it a practice of go- 
ing from this country to Liverpool, twice a year regular- 
ly, so as to enjoy the pleasure of seeing his name printed 
in the newspapers as one of the passengers! Some turn 
their whole attention to office seeking and intriguing for 
power, that they may become celebrated. There are a 
thousand ways in which one may become distinguished— 
there is not the least difficulty, if one only has the mind 
for it. 





Domestic Epucation.—We hope the following, from 
the Newburyport Herald, will find a place in every news- 
paper inthe country. It is no fancy sketch, we have our- 
selves witnessed enough to convince us thet ‘such things 
are.” 

‘**We once heard of a fashionable young lady in the me- 
tropolis, who was led to the hymoenial altar by a thrifty 
Broad street merchant. He casually expressed a wish, 
one day, that some brown bread might be baked. ‘lhe 
girl in the kitchen was orderea to make the bread. She 
knew her duty, but at the same time knowing that her 
mistress did not know her’s, very simply enquired how 
much meal she should bake. The lady hesitated a mo- 
ment; but the enquiry must be answered—*about three 
pecks of each kind, she should think would be sufficient.” 
Abigail went at it, and the next morning, the gentleman 
had a specimen of twenty-seven loaves of brown bread, 
made by the direction of his wife!!! 


Tue Honey Guinr.—While traveling in the interior of 
Africa, Mr. Parke had frequent opportunities of observing 
the conduct of a remarkable bird, called the Honey 
Guide, mentioned by Dr. Sparman, and other naturalists 
who have traveled into Africa. It is a curious species 
of the Wokow, and derives its name from its singular 
quality of discovering wild honey to travelers. Honey 
is the favorite food of this bird; morning and evening 
being the time of feeding, it is then heard calling in a 
shrill tone, cherr, cherr, which the honey hunters careful- 





Wasnincton—Byron.—A cood boy generally makes 
a good-man,” said the mother of Washington, ‘‘George 
was always a good boy.” Here we see one great secret 
of his greatness. George Washington had a mother who 
made him a good boy, and instilled into his heart those 
principles which raised him to be the benefactor of his 
country, and one of the brightest ornaments of the world. 
The mother of Washington is entitled to a nation’s grati- 
tude. She taught her boy the principles of obedience, 
and moral courage and virtue. She in a great measure, 
formed the character of the hero and the statesman.—It 
was by her own fireside that she taught her playful boy to 
govern himself, and thus was he prepared for the brilliant 
career of usefulness which he afterwards pursued. We 
are indebted to God for the gift of Washington; but we 
are no less indebted to Him for the gift of his inestimable 
mother. Had she been a weak and indulgent and unfaith- 
ful parent, the unchecked energies of Washington might 
have elevated him to the throne of a tyrant, or youthful 


crime and a dishonored grave. 
Byron had a mother just the reverse of lady Washing- 


the son. We cannot wonder then at this character and 


nefactor of nations.—Mother at Home, by Abbott. 














disobedience might have prepared the way for a life of| 


ton; and the character of the mother was transferred to 


ly attend to, asthe summons to the chase. At last the 
bird is observed to hover over a certain spot, and then 
retiring to a neighboring bush, or other resting place, the 
hunters are sure of finding the bees nest in that identical 
spot, whether it be in a tree, or in the crevice of a rock. 
The bee hunters never fail to leave a small portion for 
their conductor, but commonly take care not to leave as 
much as would satisfy his hunger. The bird’s appetite be- 
ing only whetted by this parsimony, it is obliged to com- 
mit a second treason, by discovering another bees’ nest 
in hopes of a better salary. In is further observed that 
the nearer the bird approaches to the hidden hive, the more 
frequently it repeats its call, and seems the more impatient. 





A German merchant, residing at Valrraiso, in Chili, 
who is a great amateur of antiquarian research, some time 
ago engaged an intelligent Dane, named Kenous, to ex- 
plore some of the wild regions of Chili, which probably 
had never before been visited by European travelers. This 
man is said to have made the most interesting discoveries. 
Among the Andes of Chillon he has found an extensive 
plain, over which are scattered the ruins of a considerable 
city. As the Indians of Chili have always been nomades, 
and the Incas never succeeded in establishing their power 
in that country, it may be concluded that the city above 
mentioned was built and inhabited by a civilized people, 


conduct for we see them to be the almost necessary con- , 
sequence of the education he received and the scenes he 
witnessed in his mother’s parlour. She would, at one 
time, allow him to disobey with impunity; again she would 
fly intoa rage andbeat him. She thus taught him to defy 
authority human and divine; to indulge without restraint 
in sin; to give himself up to the power of every madden- 
ing passion. It was the mother of Byron who laid the 
foundation of his pre-eminence in guilt. She taught him 
to plunge into the sea of profligacy: and wretchedness,|}|—Every body thinks his neighbor mad if his pursuits 
upon whose agitated waves he was tossed forlife. If the 

crimes of the poet deserve the execration of the world—]|| of him; but then these two kinds of madness do not interfere 
the world cannot forget, that it was the mother, who fos-|| with each other. 

tered in his youthful heart, those passions, which made 
the son a curse tohis fellow men. Had Byron and Wash- 
— exchanged cradles during the first month of their|| case.” 
infancy, it is very certain that their characters would 

have been entirely changed: and it is by no means improb- 
able, that Washington might have been the licentious 
profligate, and Byron the exemplar of virtue and the be-||see nothing in them but envy and emnit 


who have subsequently, entirely disappeared. 

MADNESS AN IMPROVER OF THE REASONING POWERS — 
The following reasoning by a madman strikes us as the 
most perfect exposition of the true theory of sanity and 
insanity that we have ever seen or heard. A man confined 
injjail as a Junatic made these observations! ‘*We that are 
locked up here are only called mad, because our madness 
does not happen to agree with that of the rest of the world. 


happen to be opposite to his own.—His neighbor the same 


( Now and then there comes an eccentric 
man, who taking a just view of things think them all mad 
—him the,majority catch and lock up here.—That’s my 


Retirement.—“There are minds,” says Jefferson, 
‘‘which can be pleased by honors and preferments; but I 
y- Ht is only 
necessary to possess them, to know how little they contrib- 
ute to happiness.—I had rather be shut up in a very modest 


To BE NotIceD.—Various ways are adopted by men in|| cottage, with my books, my family, and few old friends, 
order to become distinguished; some distinguishing trait 

of the brooks. Asa poet he stands high; in energy of||of character is sought for. I have known some men who 
expression, and passionate ecstacy he is much inferior to 


dining on simple bacon, and letting the world roll on as it 
likes, than to occupy the most splendid post which human 











would apply themselves so unceasingly to study as to be-|| power can give.” 
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Mareiaces ov tHe Anass.—The marriage ceremony 
in general is very simple. Negotiations commence with 
the father of the maiden, who usually consults the wishes of 
his daughter, and if her consent is gained the match takes 
place—The marriage day being appointed perhaps five 
or six days after, the bridegroom comes with a lamb in 
his arms to the tent of his betrothed, and there cuts the 
animal’s throat before witnesses, and as soon as the blood 
falls upon the ground, the ceremony is regarded as com- 
pleted. It is accompanied with feasting and singing; all 
the guests present must eat bread and meat; for this isa 
circumstance absolutely necessary on such occasions.— 
The form differs in different tribes; some times the 
friend of the lover, holding the girl’s father by the hand, 
inerely says before witnesses, ‘‘You declare that you give 
your daughter as wife to .” Among the Bedouins of 
Nianai, the father of the bride gives to the suitor a twin 
of a tree or shrub, or something green which he sticks in 
his turban and wears it for three days, to show that he has 
taken a virgin in matrimony. The betrothed is seldom 
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made acquainted with the change that is to take place 











peared from the eyes of Europe. As if some sudden de- 
cree of Heaven had commissioned the sword against all 
that retained the impress of birth, honor and learning in 
the land, all was cut away even with the surface. It is 
remarkable that all the great habitual agencies of public 
destruction were kept aloof. Pestilence, famine and war, 
were chained up; the ruin was left to be wrought by par- 
ty, and from whatever source the commission came, 
whether from the wrath of Providence, or the malignity 


OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


————————————————— 





of the enemy alike of Heaven and man, it was found fully 
equal to do the work of them all. ‘The leading principle | 
of this party was selfishness, and the leading pretext a 
zeal for the populace. ‘The system consisted of nothing | 
but a reversal of all the maxims of human experience, for| 
the purpose of a reversal of the whole order of human so-| 
ciety. * * * It is cheering to the sacred sense | 
of justice to know that this labor had its reward; that the | 
hypocrites felt the heaviest vengeance of their own delu-| 
sions; that, after years employed in laying the mine un-| 
der the monarchy of France, the moment in which they | 
applied the match was the moment of their own extine-| 


in her condition. On returning in the evening with the/|/tion; that the blast which tore up the foundations of soci- | 


cattle, she is met a short distance from the camp by her} 
future spouse and a couple of his young friends, who carry | 
her by force to her father’s tent. If she entertains any | 
suspicion of their designs she defends herself with stones, 
and often inflicts wounds on the assailants though she has | 
no dislike to the lover: for the more she struggles, bites, | 
kicks, cries and strikes the more she is applauded ever| 
after by her own companions. 


jtheir ambition but an ignominious and abhorred name.—||of .no ordinary mould, and his works need no such aids; 





Sometimes she escapes to ||tiny, is not without its redeeming intervals of happiness. | 
the neighboring mountains, and several days elapse before || There is a cheering Oasis in the drear wilderness of sor-| 
Led « 


ety, shattered themselves into dust and ashes, and left of 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Anticrpation.—This cold world of ours, amidst its! 

multiplicity of ills, and while it seems to delight alone, in 

throwing over man the hoar frosts of ua soul-thrilling des- | 


the bridegroom can find her; her female friends meantime, |/rows. A ray of Heavenly sun-shine, that gleams occas | 
being apprised of her hiding place, furnish her with pro- | sionally through the woe beclouded darkness of human) 


visions. When brought to her father’s tent, she is placed | 
in the woman’s apartment, where one of the younz men 
immediately throws over her an abba in the name of her} 
future husband; and this is often the first time she learns 
who the person is to whom she is betrothed. 

She is then dressed by het mother and female relations| 
in her wedding suit which is provided by the bridegroom; | 
and being mounted on a camel ornamented with tassels and | 
shreds of cloth, she is conducted still screaming and strug- | 
gling in the most unruly manner, three times round the 
tent, while her companions utter loud exclamations. Ifthe | 
husband belong to a distant camp the women accompany | 
her; and during the procession decency obliges her to cry | 
and sob most bitterly. These lamentations and struggles | 
cortinue after marriage; and sometimes she repeats her | 
flight to the mountains, refusing to return until she is found 
out, or even far advanced in pregnancy. Marriages are 
wene. ally solemnized on the Friday evenings, and the 

acts are drawn up by the cadi; if the bride be a 
widow, or adivorced woman, it is attended with little or no 
rejoicing. This sort of connexion is always reckoned ill 
omened: no resistance is made—no feast takes place—no 
guest will eat of the nuptial bread; for thirty days the 
husband will not taste any provisions belonging to his 
wife, and visitors when they come to drink coffee, bring 
their own cups, because to touch any vessel belonging to 
the newly married widow would be considered the sure 
road to perdition. Sheiks and rich citizens display more 
splendor in their dresses and entertainments. ‘The bride 
is decked out in the finest attire, perfumed with essences 
and every part of her body painted with figures of flowers, 
trees, houses, antelopes and other animals. Instead of 
receiving a marriage portion the husband pays for his 
wife, the sum varying according to rank and circumstances. 
Among the Arabs of Sianai it is from five to ten dollars; 
but sometimes thirty, if the girl is handsome and well 
connected. At Mecca the price paid for respectable 
maidens is from 40 to 300 dollars; and on the borders of 
Syria young men obtain their master’s daughters by ser- 
ving a number of years. Part of the money only is paid 
down, the rest remaining overas a kind of debt, or asa 
security in case of a divorce. The price of a widow is 
never more than half, and generally but a third of what 
is paid for a virgin. —Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 








All history is but a romance unless it act as an exam- 
ple. The miseries of the fathers are for the warning of 
the children; and the ruin of the man or the nation which 
will take no leason from experience will only be more sud- 
den, fatal, and returnless, than that which has already 
given the disregarded moral of the grave. Is there no 


of profound peace, ina general flourishing of every re- 
source, and every class of the kingdom, with a remarka- 
ble absence of public burdens, with no financial difficulties 
but those which the opulence of the nation could have 
thrown off, as dew-drops from the lion’s mane,—with an 
unbroken military and naval foree,—with a population ex- 
ceeding in activity, dexterity, and general acquirement, 
all others in Europe, scarcely excepting even our own; 
France, possessing every materia! of foreign and domestic 
power, the chief monarchy of the continent, fell into sud- 
den ruin. As ifthe ground had been hollowed under her 





wanderings. Have we parted from those we love—love| 
dearer—oh! dearer than life itself! And has the separa-| 
tion insulated us, cut us off from every earthly felicity, 
and lett us sad and alone, though in the midst of cheerful | 
faces. Has it made us aliens and strangers amidst the} 
crowd that surrounds us; with no other hold upon its good | 
feeling, than the stranger's claim to a stranger’s kindness? | 
There are still bright spots in the sombre shadowings of 
the scene, for the insulated heart has found, in every ac-| 
quaintance a friend, and in every bosom the evidence of 
kind feeling! but above all, there is, in the gloomiest hour | 
of its loneliness, a mellow tint in the rainbow of hope, | 
which nought but despair itself can obscure. It is the | 
hope of meeting again the object of all that the heart) 
prizes in its affections, and all it dwells upon in the mus- 
ings of its anticipations! Anticipation! Thou art the 
sweetener of this bitter life. “Tis thou that drivest gloom 
from the gloomy heart and chasest away the sorrows that 
intrude themselves upon the sorrowful. °Tis thou that 
takest 


“The sting from adicu;” 


that learnest us to forget the burning bitterness of the 
last ‘‘farewell and God bless you,” in the accompanying 
redemption of the valedictory. ‘*We shall meet ere 
long.” 

«Tis thou that learns the heart its flight 

From present woe to hoped delight.” 


There is in human sensibility, so bright a ministration of 
happiness as this. To beassured, amidst the stormy vicis- 
situdes of life, that there is one who thinks of you—one 
who communes with your sorrows and weeps over them 
though distant; and who will shortly hover over you with 
the consolations which affection can alone impart, is an 
emotion that no one can appreciate, but he who has felt it. 


BonaParte.—The first campaigns of the French after 
the revolution were remarkable for that sudden excitement 
which precipitated towards the frontier of France a mil- 
lion of new and undisciplined men, to oppose by their 
courage and enthusiasm, tlie confederated force of the fin- 
est troops of which Europe could boast. The campaign 
of Italy presented Europe with a spectacle, still more as- 
tonishing; in this one campaign, which was nothing more 
than a continued series of battles, three armies were suc- 
cessively destroyed; more than one hundred and fifty 
colors were taken; forty thousand Austrians laid down 
their arms; the whole of Italy was conquered; and all 
these prodigies were achieved by no more than thirty thou- 








of age! 
appeal to the wisdom of England, in the evidence that || it was not less the celerity and promptitude of movement 
the French monarchy perished solely by party! In a time!|than invincible heroism, that carried the day. The fire 





throne, the throne went down at the instant, and disap- 


sand French, under a young general of twenty-eight years| 
At the memorable passage of the Bridge of Lodi, | 


of the enemy, who defended the passage, with thirty pie- 
ces of cannon, was terrible, the head of the charging co- 
lumn of French appeared to give way. **A moment of; 
hesitation,” says Bonaparte in his official despatch on the 
occasion, **would have lost all. Generals Berthier, Mas- 
sena, Cervoni, D’Allemagne, the chief of brigade, Lannes, 
and the chief of battallion, Dupat, dashed forward at its 
head, and determined the fate of the day still wavering in 
the balance.”’ Bonaparte does not include his own name 
in the list of this heroic band, though well known to have 
been one of the foremost in the charge: the modesty which 








‘This redoubtable column,” he continues, ‘overturned 
all opposed to it; Beaulieu’s order of battle was broken; 
astonishment, flight and death were spread on all sides. 
In the twinkling of an eye the enemy’s army was scatter- 
ed in confusion.” 





‘My Hours or Ipteness.”—This was the title of a 
very pretty edition of poems, by Lord Byron: but for the 
life of us, we could not divine what he meant by the term. 
Uur views of idleness, are, that to be idle, is to be freed, 
or rather freeing one’s self from labor or care, and living 
merely because he has not the power to do otherwise. 
Now, Byron’s hours must have been quite busily employ- 
ed, to have produced so pretty avolume. Contrast them 
with those hours, which now-a-days we denominate idle 
ones, and a vast difference will be visible. Instead of 
poetry, soul-inspiring and sublime, our genuine idlers can 
scarcely concoct anew idea, and are, to all purposes of 
improvement, non-existent. But we half suspect that his 
Lordship labored hard enough, in bringing forth his pro- 
geny of rhymes, and to give them the greater eclat, and 
to mark them as the effusions of a rare genius, gave them 
this unassuming name. Byron was indeed a rare genius, 


one above the necessity of employing such vouchers; but 
the principle belongs to human nature, and is capable of 
an every-day application. How often do we see and hear 
a repetition of the folly; men prefacing the most carefully 
revised productions, with apologies for want of care in the 


| preparation, that they are the effusions of a moment, has- 


tily thrown together without reflection, and all those mod- 
est preliminaries, which, when we come to admire the 
piece, will prompt us, out of wonder, still more to admire 
the author.—The orator too, in this way, sins without 
bounds. Does he read Demosthenes and Curran, and 
study his subject a week, in view of an occasion on 
which he is toshine most brilliantly—see him bow to the 
‘discerning public,’ and express his regret and grateful 
surprise for the unexpected honor; he looks very modest, 
and feels very wise; and comes out the lion of the hall, 
and the “admiring multitude” decree him a great genius. 
So it is the world over; modesty is the purifying principle 
—it gives a grace to great efforts, and is a shield to the 
weak: all men admire it; and many too often assume its 
semblance to conceal the absence of its real and substan- 
tial propertics.—Buffalo Bulletin. 


Tue Royat Sportsman.—The long stay of his royal 
highness the Duke of Sussex, at Ranton, the seat of the 
Earl of Litchfield, has been a matter of some mirth among 
sportsmen. ‘The duke’s fowling pieces were ready load- 
ed for him, and he was placed at the corner of the cover, 
where the pheasants were flushed before him like pigeons 
from a trap, as fast as he could fire. The country people 
will have if, that some were pulled down by a string fas- 
tened to t#ir legs. The compliments paid to the royal 
sportsman on each shot, were something like those paid 
to old Sheridan, in Norfolk, by an Irish servant belonging 
to ——, who attended him on his shooting excursion, and 
which old Sherry retold with glee. 

Shot the first, (the birds all getting away.)—Fore Gad 
your honor, did you see one little gintleman drod his leg 
as he went off: he’ll never stand on his tin toes again! 

Shot the second, (ditto, ditto. —By the powers; there 
they go! But did’at your honor hear the shot rattle among 
them like pase against a winder? They’ll pray to never 
see your honor again this side of the country! 

Shot the third, (birds all off again.)}—Blood and ouns, 
but they’ve caught it! (After watching them awhile.)— 
There’s three wounded, ony how, for they could but just 
get over yonder hedge! They’ll get no sleep this blessed 
night! 

Shot the fourth, (a pheasant gets away.)—Well, I nev- 
er saw a poor gentleman so like him! He’ll remember 
you many a day to come! The spalpeen carried away 
more shot than would set up an ironmonger at Ballyshan- 
non. 

Shot the fifth, (a snipe gets off.)—Crake indeed! You 
may take your long bill in against this world! You’}] wake 
to-morrow morning with a lumbago in your soft head. 
Poor Sheridan could stand it no longer, but gave his 
countryman a handsome fee for his ingenuity, and pro- 
ceeded on his beat alone. 





There is nothing more strange, but nothing more cer- 
tain, than the ditterent influence which the season of 
night and day exercise upon the moods of our minds.— 
Him whom the moon sends to bed with a head full of’ mis- 
ty meaning, the sun will summon in the morning with a 
brain clear and lucid as his beams. Twilight makes us 
pensive; Aurora is the goddess of activity. Despair cur- 
ses at midnight; Hope blesses at noon.—D’ Israeli. 





A canpip TuToOR.—When I first went to Cambridge, 
says Horace Walpole, I was to learn mathematics of the 
famous blind professor Sanderson. I had not frequented 
him a fortnight before he said to me, “Young man, it is 








dictated this concealment, even his revilers must admire. 


cheating you to take your money; believe me you never 
can learn these things, you have no capacity for them.” 


























ORIGINAL POETRY. 





LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 





«Here Memory comes by true Affection led _ 
To commune with the distant and the dead.” —Frontispiece. 


As down the current of life we glide . 
With buoyant spirits, in youthful pride, 
When time is fleeting with mirth and glee, 
And wooing our hearts to ecstacy; 
’Tis Hope that sheds its enliv’ning heams 
Around us, and gives enchanting dreams. 
Oh, who would exchange, in youth a day, 
For years upon years of life’s decay! 
But when the current of youth we've passed, 
And our spirits bew ‘neath the chilling biast; 
When mirth and glee shall have fled afar, 
And Hope no more is our beacon star, 
Fond Memory then shall bring to mind 
The friends in our hearts affection shrined, 
And yield the souta responsive tone 
To joys that we felt ere youth had flown, 


Here on these pages of varied ire, - 

May the young, the «flowers of friendship” strew. 
Then when their youthful days are o'er, 

Some parted and others known no more, 


The owner fair, while tracing each line : 
Shall bow to the Memory of friewdship’s shrine,—— 
Shall hear the sweet echo of joys long fled, 


And “commune with the distant and the dead.” u. 





THE STORM. 


‘Twas on a day, when sultry summer's sun 

Had scarce his fiery course illustrious run, 

But scemed to linger, as his last beams played 

On the tall trees, contending with the shade; 
‘That wind arose, and in its wild career 

Swept hilland valley, streams remote and near,— 
Bore on its wing, the thick and blackening cloud, 
And in dark drapery did the twilight shroud. 
Faintly was heard a low and murmuring sound, 
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alone stamps their actions with sincerity.. But from their 
very nature they were hostile to the divine principle of 
monarchy, and as such met with unceasing persecutions. 
The effect of these was happy. As the breach widened 
between them and the supreme head, their highest pow- 
ers of soul show forth in increased religious devotion and 
lofty excellence. Thus, in the end of this reign, we find 
them more powerful, more energetic, more ennobled in 
their purposes. : 
In the succeeding reign, still conscious of the sanctity 
and purity of their principles, they presented a bold front 
to all opposition from the crown. In the greatness of their 
plans they rose as superior lights amidst the conflicting 
doctrines of the age. Wishing to enjoy universal freedom 
of thought and action, they petitioned the king for redress; 
—but he, born and educated in the school of monarchy, of 
course refused it. J’rom this we date the downfall of the 
proud house of the Stuarts, and the laying of the corner 
stone of the magnificent fabric of freedom. Their de- 
mands were not severe, nor arbitrary, nor ambitious; but 
simply that they might enjoy some of the privileges of 
freemen. Had James pursued a wise policy, he would 
have granted their request. Such a course at this time 
would have hushed the veice of rebellion, disseminated 
the blessings of peace throughout the whole empire, and 
preserved the supremacy of the crown;—and although it 
might, at first, have jarred with the principle of kingly 
divine right, it would, in the end, have tended to its salva- 
tion. Tyranica] opposition fans the spark of rebellion 
into a wide spreading, destructive fiame. Thus it was 
with the king in his refusal of their just demands. 
Charles I. ascended the throne amid the loud discon- 
tents of his people, A general spirit of hostility against 
monarchical institutions pervaded the empire. Not only 
the Puritans, but many other sects unfurled the banner of 
party. But the great battle field of contention lay be- 
tween the king and Parliament. Both claimed the sove- 
reignty. The Parliaments were mostly composed of Pu- 





As when, far off, loud cannons shake the ground;— 
Nearer the sound—and louder now it roared,-- 
The clouds condensed--the mighty torrents poured. 
One moment, all was brightened into day 
By the red lightnings wild and forked play; 
The next, ‘twas dark as Ethiope’s midnight hour 
Where darkness rules with undivided power. 
The storm now raged with all-increasing might, 
The fluid electric blazed incessant light. 
Redoubled in their strength, the thunders hurled 
Impetuous bolts, as if to storm the world. 
Had mount Vesuvius, from his viewless core 
Dispersed through air, his crude ignited store— 
Had Hecla, from his bed incessant hurled, 
His red-hot embers o’er the deluged world;— 
Scarce had the scene surpassed this grand array, 
Of livid sheets of fire’s unceasing play. 
Nor ceased the rain, butin fieree torrents poured, 
Till e’en old ocean, neath its torrents roared, 
And with wild vengeance lashed the craggy shore, 
While o’er the land re-echoed his deep roar; 
Some trees elastic bending swept the ground, 
While others shivered strewed their fragments round. 
Others again which long had towered on high, 
And spread their branches to the azure sky, 
From their firm holds, were made to quitthe ground, 
And near where once their roots, their tops were found. 
Where oft the sporting rivulet had played 
Along the mountain, in the vine-cast shade, 
Headiong the cataract rushed with deaf’ning roar, 
And from the mountain clefts, the waters pour: 
Thus raged the storm, till near the break of day 
When God £olus, thought to quit his prey, 
And bore the few remaining clouds away. 
Low murmuring sounds were heard now as before 
At distance; and lower grew, till heard no more, 
Then Halcyon came, to plume his wing again, 
And seek his sea-tossed nest, along the main. 
And now the sun his golden crest uprears, 
And lo! the arch of colors now appears. 
No noise now breaks upon the listner’s car, _ 
Save the wild roar of torrents far and near. 
And now is heard the lark’s shrill notes anew; 
The Peasant, whistling, comes his fence to view: 
He sees his fence here leveled to the ground, 
And, there, a meadow buried ‘neath a pond, 
Sees here, his cattle crushed beneath an oak, 
And wished to Heaven, they could have shunned the stroke; 
He turns him round, and atashort distance sees, 
His barn’s contents, far scattered in the breeze, 
Straightway he goes destruction to repair, 


And in high hope forgets his late despair. VIRGINIA. 
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THE PURITANS. 


Among the various sects, political and religious, which 
sprung from the brilliant operations of the Reformation, 
the Puritans hold a rank of pre-eminence. 

The early features of the character of the Puritans were 
developed in the illustrious reign of Elizabeth;—an era 
the on principle of which was a wild enthusiasm 
in religious doctrines. Dissenting from the long estab- 
lished customs of the ancient church, made sacred by the 
mysticism of antiquity, they formed a society of their 
own, in its character stern and uncompromising. Consid- 
ering the spirit of the times their association was ina 
measure free from fanaticism. Theirtenets, if not strict- 


ritans, and all their measures were in their nature puri- 
tanical. Petition after petition, and remonstrance after 
remonstrance went up from the house to the throne, and 
were as often evaded or denied. Such a state of things 
could not long exist. War, accompanied with the sighs 
and groans of thousands ensued. After a long and bloody 
contest, the crown of victory fell to Parliament. This 
opened a wide field for the range of unfettered passions. 
Ubeying a principle whichseems to pervade human nature, 
we behold them now, not as pious advocates of the reli- 
gion of the Savior, but as cruel persecutors. Here cen- 
sure casts a shade of disgrace upon their conduct. ‘Those 
favorites of the king who had long swayed the rod of per- 
secution, the mortal enemies of the great and lofty princi- 
ples of the age, Usher and Stafford, were summoned, 
through the instrumentality of the Puritans, for the crime 
of treason, and were executed. 

After the death of Charles, the mighty and matchless 
Puritan, Cromwell, usurped the reins of power. Under 
his protection, though it was the wily policy of his gov- 
ernment to sanction universal toleration, they enjoyed 
many of the blessings of peace. The day of his glory 
was an auspicious one in their lives. We behold them 
now high in power, and exerting a dominant influence in 
the affairs of state. Nor was their dominion more mild 
than that of the haughty Stuarts. They wielded the 
sceptre of power with despotic sway. But when we con- 
sider the gloomy aspect of the times, we find an excuse 
for their exercise of arbitrary rule. ‘The age required it, 
and this too we might say of the Stuarts. Both were 
equally censurable in the exercise of power, and deserv- 
ing of praise. 

They had now reached the culminating point of their 
glory, and after the death of the protector, were again 
persecuted, and again deprived of all their power. Charies 
I]. burning with a desire of vengeance upon the enemies 
of his father, mounted the throne. Unable to resist the 
royal power, and fearing a return of aJl the horrors of re- 
volution, we now behold them leaving their native soil 
for an unknown land. 

Thus, we have set forth a faint sketch of the lives of 
the Puritans in the land of their birth. We have traced 
them from the condition of reformers to the high seats of 
power, and lave seen a glory and disgrace in the bold- 
ness of their schemes, even when enthroned there. Per- 
secuted, their nobler powers of soul rose superior to per- 
secution. Humble and unassuming, they became grasp- 
ing and ambitious. Despising the powers of the crown, 
when raised to the summit of greatness, they exercised 
those very powers more severely. Stern in their policy, 
with an unconquerable love of liberty they banished the 
Stuarts. By the force and boldness of the genius of their 
leaders, they saw the glorious effects of their doctrines 
exemplified throughout the whole empire. Contending 
not only with the king, but with many of the fanatical doc- 
trines of the age, the shouts ot their victories rose high 
upon the storm of the contest. At first only religious in 
their nature; in the end, religious and political. Hated 
by Parhament, afterwards the very life and soul of that 








body. Composed of all orders of society, they ranked 








ly pure and holy were conscientiously maintained, and this 


among their number, noble and superior spirits; such as 
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would, in any age, have shone as lights to mankind. By 
a reverse of fortune thrown from the pinnacle of glory into 
utter hopelessness, and seeking a home of exile in a for- 
eign clime. 

Let us foliow them on their dreary voyage from the 
shores of their nativity. We see them embarked on the 
wide ocean, guiding their barks to shores where the most 
untrammeled liberty awakited them. We see them for 
five long and comfortless months, facing the storms, their 
little barks trembling high upon the waves, or sinking into 
the almost engulfing flood;—we hear the loud whistling of 
the gale through the worn rigging, and the groaning of 
the timbers, and the lashing of the billows against the 
leaky sides;—but amidst all privation and suffering, they 
ride upon the waves triumphantly. At length under the 
guidance of that Being whose banner they sought to plant 
on the reck-bound shores of America, they landed,—in 
poverty and deprivation, but noble and sélf-sustained in 
soul. We admire the orator, who, with towering elo- 
quence nebly espouses the interests of his countrymen;— 
the warrior who has gained immortal honors on the field 
of battle;—the statesman who with energy and wisdom 
administers the affairs of state;—the philanthropist, who, 
in the universal benevolence of his soul, grieves over the 
miseries: of the human race;—and our admiration is 
fervid and enduring:—but when we behold men with such 
sternness and fortitude struggling against adversities such 
as theirs, in the language of another, it is a sight worthy 
of the angels. 

Landed upon the shores of their adopted land, with the 
same zeal and lofty aims as had distinguished them in the 
dark hour of trial, they began to form an association and 
a home which might be lasting and free from apprehension. 
Their hardly earned success attracted the jealous eye of the 
mother country, and measures were secon devised to re- 
new oppression. It is an old but sublime story. The 
acts of Parliament were unjust and tyrannical. The co- 
lonists, conscious of their weakness and inability to con- 
tend against the united forces of Britain, and still cherieh- 
ing a lively affection for their native land, petitioned and 
prayed for redress, time after time and were as often de- 
nied and insulted,—war was declared,—the contest was 
long and severe,—but thanks to the God of battles the 
colonists triumphed—gloriously triumphed! 

Thus have we sketched the Puritans as powerful agents 
in affecting two revolutions. We see them vanquished in 
one, but victors inthe other. In one, they shook the huge 
fabric of monarchy to its very centre, the effectsof which 





even at this day are visible;—in the other they assisted in 
laying the foundation of that temple of freedum whose 
pillars shall yet rest upon the four corners of the earth, 
and whose enduring arch like the bow of promise shall 
give light, and life, and peace to the nations yet whelmed 
beneath the waves of despotism. H. J. G. 





EQUALITY OF MALE AND FEMALE INTELLECT. 


It is very singular, that after all the labor which has 
been bestowed upon the subject, any person should deny 
the equality of mind in the sexes. A gentleman, whose 
abilities and acquirements should have enlightened him, 
declared, that there was not a true equality; he, however, 
counterbalanced the matter by stating, that what woman 
wanted in depth and strength of intellectual qualities, she 
equalized by the superior affections of her heart. Where 
do we find one, said he, buried in the abstrusity of mathe- 
matics, or diving into the secret places of’ philosophy!— 
when we do find one, it is a solitary instance, there are no 
others. If the minds of women, continued he, were capa- 
ble of comprehending such things, we would have more 
instances—it would not be a brilliant meteor, come and 
gone in an instant—we would see them continually, we 
would become assimilated with them, they would become 
discoverers in science, there would_be mothers as well as 
fathers of systems. No doubt the gentleman thought, 
that with the quickness of perception natural to woman, 
her opponents of the other sex would be left far behind; 
they would become completely obscured; and perhaps it is 
a great advantage for this reason, that there are not more 
lady philosophers. , 

Independently of the distinction of sexes, there is not an 
equality of mind throughout the world. ‘There cannot 
be the same degree bestowed upon every human being; or 
why would we not hive the same results from the same 
circumstances; and itis well known that two individuals, 
placed, for aught that we can discover, inexactly similar 
situations, are far from being equal in any department of 
the arts or sciences. But take the different sexes as two 
great parties, and there is as much mind on the one side as 
on the other; there is naturally as much affection also. It 
is education which constitutes the apparent inequality. 
Take a boy and girl, reverse their ordinary situations, 
and let the girl have all the exercise on the great theatre 
of action, the education, literary I mean, the blunting of 
the feelings which is continually effected by the varied and 
perplexing occurrences of out door life; give the boy the 
doll, the needle, the cooking and housewifery—let him be 
surrounded by every thing which could cail forth every 
tender sentiment, continually under the influence of parents 
and friends, seldom or never buffeted by a selfish world, 
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and having no particular jnducement, no spur of ambition, 
and in many cases no time, to devote to those more ab- 
struse sciences; and your boy will discover no more traits 
of that unbounded intellectuality than woman does, and 
the truth of the native equality of the male and female 
intellects will be enforced by evidences the most unques- 
tionable. ONE OF THE AGGRIEVED ONES. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE EARLY TIMESIN THE WEST. | 


There isa disposition in the human mind to admire he-| 
roism, under whatever aspect it may have manifested it-| 
self. An achicvement which staggers credibility has pe- 
culiar fascinations, and appeals triumphantly to the imagi- | 
nation. We are ever seeking gratification beyond the 
sphere of every-day occurrences. There is a tameness in 
habit. Extraordinary events alone strike us forcibly, and 
give stirring action to the mind. There is a wildness and 
romance in the life of a freebooter, which presents more| 
charms to persons in general, than the calmness’ and be-| 
nignity of the life of the philanthropist. The dashing tor-| 
rent of the mountain side asserts a greater dominion over | 
the senses, tian the rivulet that wanders quietly along the| 
valley. ‘The contemplation of a spirit, reckless and unshak- | 
en inthe midst of dangers, awakens our sensibilities into! 
much more lively action, than the contemplation of| 
one which is placid inthe sunshine of hope. Our sympa-| 
thies with danger are more exciting than the sentiments | 
inspired by a communion with action under any other aus- | 
pices. We shiver with apprehension when we read the} 
life of Daniel Boone, and are calm when we regard the be- 
nevolent exertions of Howard. 

The history of the settlement of our common country, 
is better calculated to awaken strong emotions than the| 
history of any other nation. We have more community | 
of feeling with those who have made our country the the- 
atre of their actions, than with any other people. But| 
little of the fabulous has yet entered into American his- 
tory. Events are recent, and were noticed by veritab‘e 
chroniclers. ‘The history of every other people is clouded | 
by fatles. The incidents that mark the characters of the | 
first settlers of this country embody but little of the ose 
marvellous. We see no cause of disbelief. The settlers! 
acted like men, We have perfect sympathy with them. 
We contemplate their dangers with terror, and their 





achievements with rejoicing. 

Here, in this Western country, where everything is fresh | 
from the hand of industry, we are peculiarly liable to be| 
operated on by a contemplation of traits of individual 
heroism. The pioneer fathers are a race not yet extinct. 
They linger among us, like the forest trees on some of 
our shorn hill-tops, alone, and reminding us of what has 
been. About us are innumerabl: objects continually awak- 
ing associations, and inviting us to dwell on that period 
of peril, which witnessed the redeimption of the soil we 
dwell on from native wildness and savageism. ‘The Wes- 
tern pioneer is a man without a parallel in all antecedent 
times; as the settlers of no other region ever lived to wit- 
ness such stupendous results of their enterprize. 

The period of the settlement of the West is too recent 
to warrant genius in an attempt to poetize the existence cf 
those by whose efforts that settlement was mainly achiev- 
ed. Truth glares too strongly for fiction. Objects are 
vividly remembered; and the license necessary to the pro 
per and highest execution of poetry cannot yet be exercis- 
ed. The pioncer is still with us, and his habiliments are 
well known, and ever associated with him. The drapery | 
of romance, however gracefully it floats in the winds, and | 
suits the shoulders of fictitious personages, would not fit| 
the early settler. His dimensions are exactly known;| 
and a deviation from correctness would be readily detect- 
ei, Exactness in measurement is not compatible with 
success in fiction of the highest order.—But we anticipate 
a day when these difficulties will not confine the efforts of 
mind, and in which genius will achieve a triumph and a 
reward for its exertions. ‘The materials of a magniticent 
epic poem are here in acrude condition, awaiting the lapse 
of time, and the arising of a spirit adequate to the under- 
taking. When these t \ings shall have conspired to render 
success probable, the high and manly daring of the pioneer 
will no longer remain unsung. 

The evidences of the truth of what we have just assert- 
ed, may be found in the different aspects which the strug- 
gies of the early western settler present. To him, who 
has long resided here, and who has been accustomed to| 
halnts of frequent intercourse with the pioneers, their 
struggles do not take precedence of a thousand occurren- 
ces incident to society. To that portion of the popula- 
tion whose intercourse has been different, the efforts of 
Boone and his compeers are magnified by wonderment, 
and develope a romance of feeling and thought that endow 
them, to his apprehension, with the qualities of a dream.— 
The annals of every people inform us, that as time wheels 
onward, men regard the founders of their nations in the 
light of superior beings. The same qualities of intellect 
that induced that opinion, still exist and justify an 














anticipation of similar consequences. The pioneer will 
never be regarded as a demi-god; but romance will settle 
upon his actions, and his deeds will present a stronger 
claim to consideration when viewed through the medium 
of poetry. 

The actions of the pioneer already wear the charm of 
poetry to the mind of youth. To them, his life is a suc- 
cession of pictures. They view him dissatisfied with 
the land of his forefathers, contemplating a change of re- 
sidence at eventide on the bank of his natal stream. 
For awhile he is undetermined; the appeals of affec- 
tion, arising from every well-known spot, bidding him 
stay, while the energies of desire force him onward and 
urge him with a thousand promises to depart. He deter- 
mines on Jeaving. He bids adieu to the scenes of youth, 
and soon enters on those which are new. Nature, in her 
magnitude, presents a thousand fascinations, and develops 
her myriad beauties to his contemplation. He finds more 
inthe savage grandeur of the mountain to feast the un- 
sated longings of his heart, than all the measured beauty 
and neatness of civilization ever presented. Upon his 
senses bursts a new creation. Rivers to which his ima- 
gination may prescribe no limits—hills clad in all the mu- 
nificence of unshorn nature—boundless prairies luxuriant 
in beauty—a wilderness stretching beyond the precincts 
of calculation—unheard of melody greets his ear at every 
turn—the beauty and the brightness of the plumage of 
the forest songsters—the vast varicties of life which meet 
his eyes,—all conspiring to gratify the peculiar wildness 
of his disposition. Communion with undespoiled nature 
possesses a value to him, that social intercourse could not 
yield. ‘There is a mild tone of music in every streamlet, 
that whispers peace to his bosom;—the hoarse roar of the 
sounding blast, as it sweeps the mountain’s brow, and 
shivers the lion of the forest—the howlings of the beasts 
that roam unfettered through the wild,—though®loquent of 


desolation, afford harmony to his untameable spirit. The || 


majestic scenery is fresh, and its grandeur has not been 
narrowed down to the standard of artificiality—it is 
nature's empire, whose subjects rove in conscious liberty, 
actuated by the spirit of enlarged freedom-every sound that 
rises on the air is filled with tones of gratitude to the spi- 
rit that made it. His heart enjoys a perpetual banquet 
on the objects around him; an1| the charm of novelty does 
not break away before the tyranny of habit.—Such are the 
subjects of his hourly communion, as he proceeds onward 
ed by a resistless power whither he knowsor cares not; 
these are symphonies to his untutored ear, which 
break over the chords of his heart with life-giving power. 

And now follows a vast variety of incidents. His 
struggles with a perfidious foe—his escapes, his bondage, 
and his triumphs. He effectsa settlement in the wilder- 
ness. In process of time, developments are made 
which are calculated to give satiety to marvel itself. His 
pursuits—the chase—his occasional communings with be- 
ings like himself—his stratagems—rencontres—are all 
essentially poetic in their character. In his excursions 
he meets with a foe—then comes on an exertion of super- 
human prowess—the danger heightens—it is a scene of 
death’s begetting—by some adroitly planned effort, the 
origin of a necessitous moment, he masters his savage 
enemy. He returns to his hut, where his heart’s love 


dwelt—as he approaches, the cloud of despair settles on || 


his hopes—the ruthless hand of the savage has applied 
the torch, andthe spot, whereon he had dreamed of felici- 
ty, has been visited, and it is no longer a safe abode. 
Henceforth, a thousand difficulties, and a thousand joys are 
his. His life is a chequered scene. He lives, however, 
to see the hand of change pass over the land, and his early 
dreams of its importance more than realised. 


Such is the nature of the materials which the future 
poet of Western America will seize on, and with which 
he will win the meed of fame. The very nature of his 
theme will secure to him inestimable advantages. He 
will have patriotism, national feeling, sectional partiali- 
ties, the affection of the descendants of the men whose 
actions he portrays, and all the benefits of a scenery un- 
surpassed by that of any other region of country. 
T. H.S. 
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Haeits or Exercise.—It is not necessary at this late 
day, to insist on the necessity of exercise to the preser- 
vation of health. Of this truth all are aware. What 
kind of exercise shall I take! is the question which is now 
proposed. On this point many opinions are started. 
With controversy, however, we have nothing to do. 

A canter on a noble horse, in the fresh air! What can 
be finer! The heart beats high—the blood leaps joyfully 
through the veins—the cheek is flushed, and the eye 





brightened. You forget half the ills you dreamed life 











Such is the life of the first settler to the youthful mind. || 
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possessad of, and riot in the luxury of refreshened fee]- 
ings. The rapid succession of objects causes a corres- 
ponaing activity of mind, and you forget that such a thing 
as care exists. You have lost the lassitude that was felt 
while you were seated in the parlor, listening to the slow- 
coming thoughts of some miserable and unmerciful bore; 
or when you were endeavoring to render yourself espe- 
cially agreeable to some particularly disagreeable person, 
striving to suppress the sighs which, for the life of you, 
you could not prevent rising, and to choke down the yawns 
that were momentarily unclosing your lips. 

The contrast, too, between the city and the country is 
not to be forgotten. In the one, when you happen to feel 
dull, you discover no relief from the long lines of houses, 
dusty air, smoke, and dull companions. In the other, how 
different. Here and there you discover a neat cottage 
rising from a bed of flowers, like a thought from the bosom 
of contentment, cultivated fields, woodlands, birds, pure 
air, and clear blue skies. You ride on, cheered at every 
step, and soon wonder that such a heart as yours should 
ever be shadowed by despondency. You return better in 
feeling, better in health, better in spirits, and better cal- 
culated to interest those about you. 





But all cannot ride;—then some can walk. Indeed, it 
‘is questionable whether the rider enjoys himself more than 
ithe walker does. If you are not particularly inclined to 
solitary musing, call by for a friend, and sally forth to- 
gether. You have soon cleared the skirts of the city. 
| Ascend the hill-tops, and a hundred pleasures are about, 
‘ring and beneath you. The birds sing merrily from 
every bough—the insects hum busily onward laden with 
the treasures of the fields—flowers of every dye are about 
you, inviting you to cull a boquet. Cast your eyes on the 
spanning heavens—observe the light clouds floating with- 
in the horizon—occasionally, you perceive the songsters 
wheeling about, and making morning calls at different 
spots. Or, cast your eyes below, and discover the city 
you have left. You see its domes and its spires—the 
smoke curling upward fantastically from a thousand 
| chimnies—and catch glimpses of the silvery waters spark- 
ling inthe sunbeams, and the undulating outlines of the 


oppos t_ hillssweeping majestically around. 

The exercises of riding and walking are pleasant at all 

|hours, when the weather will permit; but most especially 
is this the case early inthe morning. Then all is fresh— 
jthe dew glitters on every blade of grass—the birds are 
‘most musical—the air is soft and bland—and, chiefest of 
\all, you are in a better humor for enjoying the varied ob- 
‘jects that are continually presented to your contemplation. 
—It is universally admitted, that a morning walk is the 
best cosmetic for a fair cheek, the eloquent blood making 
|it resplendent with beauty. 

We never heard a person express regret for having ta- 
ken exercise; but we have heard many regret indolence 
|when it was too late. Let the dyspeptic reform his hab- 
its of action, and he will no longer be a burden to him- 
‘| self and his friends. The shadows of despair will not 
cloud the prospect of life, and he will awake to the know!]- 
ledge that there is much worth living for. Independently, 
however, of all considerations of health, the pleasures 
| incident to exercise, alone, should be considered sufficient 
\to induce it. There are treasures of feeling, known only 
ito those who do exert themselves: a participation of 
| which, is forever denied such as are silly enough to pre- 
ifer lapping their sickly souls into an elysium of fancy 
|in the cushioned chair of ease. 

There are some persons, who, rather than exert the 
|members of their bodies, would remain at home, and un- 
dergo the process of slow decay. To such, you can offer 
‘no inducements sufficiently strong to overcome their na- 
tive indolence. It is in vain you tell them of ennui. and 

its black list of attendants, which will assuredly overtake 
them unless they move—they have no fears; in vain you 
tell them of the freshness of feeling, of the increased vi- 
_vidness of intellect, and the thousand other pleasant con- 
‘sequences of exercise—they have no desires for such en- 
joyments. Like Sinbad, they have a burden on their 
|shoulders which is intolerable—the weight of laziness is 
'so great that they will not make an effort to shake it off, 
to walk it off, or ride it off. Such are immovably fixed; 
laziness with them is an ineradicable disease. They are 
beyond the reach of the physician’s prescriptions. The 
poet may tell of the splendors and the beauties of nature; 











but they suffer his delights to be unshared, 
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Conrents or Litrety’s Museum or Foreren Litera- 
TURE, Science anp ArT,—FoR APRIL, 1834.—The Phy- 
sician’s Visit; Jacob Faithful; Recollectious from the life 
of a German in Paris; Reminiscences of Napoleon Bona- 
parte at St. Helena, by a Lady; La Feuille Morte. Par 
Arnauld; Songs of Captivity, by Mrs. Hemans; Hymns 
of Life, by Mrs. Hemans; Toa Lover of Autumn, (1830,) 
by Miss E. Hamilton; Radcliffe, Godwin, D’Arblay, 
Hamilton, Mackenzie, Ferrier, &c. &c.; The Forsaken 
Child, by Mrs. Norton; The return of Claneboy; Melo- 
dies for Middle Ages; The Sabbath Evening; Passage from 
the Diary of a late Physician. The Baronct’s Bride; St. 
Stephen’s Day; The Epiphany; Merry England; The 
Radical; The Haunted Grange; A visit to Ibrahim Pa- 
cha; Summer Eve; An inquiry into the state of Slavery 
among the Romans, from the earliest period till the estab- 
lishment of the Lombards in Italy; Castle Coppet and 
Madame de Stael; The Catalan Capuchin; Russia and 
Turkey; No sound can awake him to glory again; Tri- 
umphant Love; Come away. 





Transcript or News.—The annexed is from an Eng- 
lish paper. A bottle was picked up off Plymouth, a few 
days ago, containing the following memorandum, dated 
“At sea, April 26, 1833: Mary Anne, (for South Seas) 
Capt. Westlay, from N. York, destroyed by fire at mid- 
night through the captain’s cruel and drunken conduct, 
who was killed in the fire, fifty or sixty leagues from St. 
Jago. Some burnt, with the first officer, Mr. Wilson, 
who got us clear off the ship before she blew up. Our 
boats are so full we never can reach St. Jago. Pray let 
this be known, and mercy upon us in the boat—Miss An- 
drews, two children, Miss Manson, Miss Peat, Miss Doane, 
and Miss Watson, of the United States, nine seamen, and 
Mr. Wilson, late first officer.” 


Appalling accounts are contained in the Nova Scotian 
of the 19th ult., of the famine and distress prevailing in 
some parts of Cape Breton. It is said that in one settle- 
ment of 30 families, consisting of 170 persons, of whom 
13 are children, are for the most part reduced to one meal 
per day, and this consisting wholly of potatoes of misera- 
ble quality; and that the effect of such bad description of 
food, and of solely existing on it, had been severe and 
troublesome diarrhea. It is stated that after partaking 
of their scanty and wretched meal, the parents have to 
contrive to put their children to sleep, in hopes thereby to 
diminish or postpone their craving for more food—which 
they have not to give them—and to render their infants’ 
cries from hunger less frequent. 


A gay Irishman, a short time since, arrived at the Ho- 
tel de Suede, in the Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and having 
a quantity of dirty linen, sent for a washer-woman, and 
told her to pick it up from the floor. Shortly afterwards 
the washer-woman returned, and to the traveler’s great 
surprise, put into his hand a number of bank notes which 
had been negligently left among the linen. The Irish- 
man was very grateful, and strongly urged the young 
woman to accept a reward for her honesty; but she 
resolutely refused to do so, and seemed quite humiliated 
at the offer. Some days afterwards a marriage was cele- 
brated at the church of St. Thomas d’Aquin, which 
attracted a vast number of persons. It was easy to per- 
ceive from the dress and manner of the bridegroom, that 
he was a foreigner, and from the timid and embarrassed 
deportment of the bride, that she did not belong to the 
same class as her intended, and that it was decidedly a 
marriage of inclination. The above anecdote got into 
circulation among the crowd—in a word the bride was no 
other than the young washer- woman, whom the Irishman 
had thought worthy of sharing his fortune and destiny. 


A method of extracting the juice of the sugar maple, 
for the making of sugar, without injuring the tree. It 
has been customary to cut a gash in the tree, from which 
the saccharine liquor flows, or to bore a hole and put ina 
reed, and when the liquor ceases to flow, plugging up the 
hole. Both these methods are injurious, and tend to des- 
troy the tree. Inthe latter case, the tree rots round the 
plug tosome distance within. The following method is 
proposed in lieu of these, and has been successfully 
practised in Kentucky. At the proper season for the 
running of liquor, open the ground, and select a tender 
root, about the size of one or two fingers; cut off the end, 
and raise the root sufficiently out of the ground to turn 





the cut end into the receiver. It will emit liquor from 
the wound as freely as by either of the other methods. 
When is ceases to flow, bury the root again, and the tree 
will not be hurt. 


The Legislature of New York has before it a bill to 
prohibit the issuing of Bank notes of a small denomination. 
After six months, none for less than two dollars are to be 
issued—after one year none for less than three—after two 
years none for less than five. 


The Carolina Saving Fund Institution, which has only 
been in actual operation from four to six months, has de- 
clared a dividend at the rate of eight per cent. 


The New Yorkers are doing a handsome thing for the 
Poles—several hundred dollars have bzen contributed for 
their aid. They are a brave, noble and unfortunate race, 
and God grant that they may find that peace here, of which 
tyranny. has robbed them in their native land. 


The Maunch Chunk Courier says, there was despatched 
from that place up to the 3d of April, 13 boats, carrying 
515 tons. 


The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank of Georgetown, and 
the Bank of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, have 
stopped payment. 


The country seat of the late President Jefferson, (Mon- 
ticello,) has recently been purchased by Lieut. Lev yof 
the United States’ navy. 


D’Israeli traces the derivation of the word fudge, back 
to 1700—and said it was the name of a Captain Fudge of 
London, who, whatever other cargo he brought back from 
foreign countries, always came well freighted with lies. 


The Legislature of New York have just passed a bill 
authorizing an annual contribution from the state Treasury 
of five hundred dollars to the Catholic Orphan Asylum in 
that city. 


The North American Postage Bill (for the exemption of 
United States newpapers from interior postage) passed 
through Committee on the 14th ultimo, was reported, and 
ordered for a third reading. 


An observer has made a calculation, after the Almanacs 
of Paris and the Departments, that there are in France 
1,700,843 doctors. By another calculation, said to be 
exact, there are but 1,400,651 sick persons. There are 
also 1,900,000 lawyers, and last year there were only 998,- 
000 cases. If the 907,403 idle lawyers should not fall 
ill from ennui, the 330,192 doctors may lounge about with 
their arms folded. 


Mr. Buckingham gaye notice, that on the 26th of May, 
he would move for leaye to bring in a bill forthe pre- 
vention of duelling; and-also for the apointment of a select 
Committee to inquire respecting the vice of drukenness. 


Eneiaxp.—On the 13th of March, Mr. Ripton moved 
for leave to bring in a bill *‘for relieving the Arch Bishops 
and Bishops of the Established Church from their legisla- 
tive and judicial duties in the House of Peers.’’ After 
discussion, the motion was negatived—124 to 58, 


PorruGcat.—A report was current in Paris that Don 
Pedro‘had been discomfited in a rencounter; but its au- 
thenticity was doubted. 


Tvurkey.—A report prevailed at Constantinople on the 
11th of February, that England had peremptorily required 
the Sultan to renounce the engagements into which he 
had entered with Russia.—This requisition is said to have 
visibly embarrassed the Porte, and its correctness is con- 
fidentially spoken of. 





Rvssta.—Accounts from St. Petersburgh of the 22d of 
| February states, that the commercial treaty concluded at 
i the beginning of last year, between the Russian Empire 
‘and the United States, is now made public. The kingdom 
of Poland is included in this treaty, which determines the 
commercial relations of the two parties entirely on the 
basis of reciprocity, and is to remain in force till January, 
1839. If neither party announces an intention to let it 
expire at the end of that time, it is to be in force for anotier 
year, and so on from year to year; till one of the parties 
gives notice of its intention to make a change. 


That notorious profligate and spendthrift the Hon. Mr. 
Wellesley, refused to fight a certain gentleman of the bar 
named Mr. Derbishire, on the plea that the latter ‘did not 








By a return which has recently been made to the Eng- 
lish House of Commons, it appears that the receipts of 
the British Museum for the year ending in December 1833, 
were upwards of $110,000, and the expenditure about 
$90,000. The number of visitors was 210,495. 


A petition to parliament, against the impressment of 
seamen for the naval service of Britain, was circulated 
for signatures among the most respectable and influential 
members of the commercial community. It complains of 
its causing their best seamen to enlist in the service of 
foreign nations. 

The Editor of the French Journal Amide la Verite, 
published at Caen, has been sent to prison for six months, 
and ordered to pay a fine of 3000f. for a libel upon the 
King. The attempts to shackle the press was the cause 
of the Trois Jours of 1830; and after allthe blood has 
been spilled, the French have gained but little by the 
change. 

A Doctor Beaux, of Paris, has petitioned the chamber 
of deputies to establish a journal which shall pursue a 
course tending to force unwilling debtors to pay their 
creditors, and particularly their doctor’s bills. The last 
dose will be rather too much to swallow, as many go on 
the principle of the old proverb, ‘‘sooner the baker than 
doctor.” 

Continued engagements between the Turks and Greeks 
of Albania, are being carried on; the most savage barbari- 
ties are practiced on both sides, no quarter being sought 
or granted; impalement and roasting alive have been 
tried on either side. 


The gardiner of a gentleman of England returning home 
on a dark night, was completely deluded by an ignus fa- 
tuus, and kept wandering about for five hours; he at last 
reached home, but the effect on his mind was such as to 
bring on a succession of hysteric fits. 

A trial of an interesting nature has been tried before 
the English Court of Exchequer. The owners of one 
ivessel engaged in the whale fishery brought an action 
against the owners of another vessel in the same trade, 
for fraudulently taking possession of a whale, which the 
crew of the former vessel had killed and secured. It ap- 
pears, however, that the fish or animal had been harpoon- 
ed previously by the defendants, but had made its escape 
when it was captured by the plaintiffs. The verdict ren- 
dered for plaintiff, on the ground that it became common 
property when it escaped, and as a practice had been gen- 
erally adopted by whalemen. Verdict £375, the full 
amount claimed. 

It is said the exile of the Bonaparte family from France, 
was stipulated expressly in a secret treaty with the Allied 
Powers in 1815, and a revokement of that order would, 
no doubt, seriously excite the ire of those powers. 

One of the pledges required from an M. P. elect, was, 
that he should not dine with the minister, if invited. 
They seem to understand it well, as ’tis well known there 
is nothing that wins a man quicker to your interests than 
a continued application of champaigne and oysters, either 
in political or dramatical matters. 

Lt. John Shipp, author of the tales of a military subal- 
tern, died at Liverpool, where he occupied the situation 
as master of the workhouse. He was a man of superior 
mind, and had risen by his own exertions and bravery, in 
two separate instances, from the ranks of the British army 
toalieutenancy. The scene of his exploits was in India; 
where at the storming of several fortresses, he conducted 
“forlorn hopes.” A benefit in aid of his family was given 
at one of the Liverpool theatres. 











MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE. 
Mr. A. Harvie will lecture this evening on Elocution 
and give recitations. ‘Ihe public are respectfully invited 


to attend. 
April 26, 1834. 








CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Essays—The Puritans; Equality of Male and Female Intellect; 
Thoughts on the early times in the West. Poetry—Lires written in an 
Album; The Storm. Editorial—Habits of Exercise, &c. 
SELECTIONS. 

Tales--Calum Dhu. Miscellaneous—Ruins of Pompeii; Ettrick Shep- 
herd; Washington—Byron; Domestic Education; Marriages ofthe Arabs; 
Anticipation; Bonaparte; Hours of Idleness; The Royal Sportsman. 
General Intelligence—Eclectic Academy of Music; City of Columbus; 











maintain the character of a gentleman!” 


Large herds of Cattle, &c. &c. &c. 
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a 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


— 


ECLECTIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The object of this institution is, in the first place to aid 
in promoting the introduction of vocal music as a branch 
of education throughout this country. 

To illustrate what is intended, a brief reference will be 
made to what has already been done in Europe, and in this 
country. : 

In Germany and Switzerland music is taught in the fa- 
mily, and in the common schools, the same as reading and 
writing. And it is taught in such a simplified and yet 





systematic method, that children very soon learn to read j/youth in this highly 


and write, and to compose music, just as they learn tl 
read and write, and compose language. The effects of 
this practice on the social and moral character. is thus 
described by that enterprizing and benevolent friend to 
education, (William ©, Woodbridge, Esq., Editor of the 
American Annals of Education.) 

‘Jt was with no small degree of surprise and delight, 
that we found it in Germany and Switzerland, the proper- 
ty of the people, cheering their hours of labor elevating 
their hearts above the objects of sense, which are so prone 
to absorb them, and filling the periods of rest and amuse- 
ment with social and moral songs, in place of noise, and 
riot, and gambling. 

“But we were touched to the heart, when we heard its 
cheering, animating strains echoing from the walls of a 
school room, and enlivening the schoo] boy’s hours of play 
—when we listened to the peasant childrens’ songs as they 
went out to their morning’s occupation, and saw their 
hearts enkindled to the highest tones of music and poetry, 
by the setting sun, or the familiar object of nature, cach 
of which was made to echo some truth, or point to some 
duty by an appropriate song. 

“We have heard them sing the ‘Harvest hymn,” as 
they went forth before daylight to gather in the grain. 
We have seen them assemble in groups at night, chanting 
the hymn of ptaise for the glories of the heavens, or join- 
ing in some patriotic chorus, or some social melody, in- 
stead of the frivolous and corrupting conversation, which 
so often renders such meetings the source of evil. In ad- 
dition to this, we visited communities where the youth 
had been trained from their childhood to exercises in vo- 
cal music, of such a character as to elevate, instead of 








The second object of the society is to promote improve- 
ment inchurch music. When the children of a communi- 
ty are taught to sing correctly and scientifically, this, it- 
self will promote good music in church. Before this 1s 
accomplished, much may be done by awakening public in- 
terest on this subject, by improving the performances of 
the present choirs, and by various other methods that need 
not be detailed. 
Timothy B. Mason, Esq. of Boston, (brother to Lowell 
Mason, President of the Boston Academy of Music,) has 
been elected Professor in the Academy, and has accepted 
the appointment. Mr. M. is a competent musician, and a 
gentleman with whom the instruction of children and 
important branch of education, 
may be entrusted with the utmost confidence. His arri- 
val in this city is expected daily, when the friends of ed- 
ucation will be afforded an opportunity to bestow upon 
the institution, the patronage and countenance it may 
deserve. 

Natnaniet. Wricnt, Secretary of the Academy. 
April, 16, 1834. 


OFFICERS OF THE ECLECTIC ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Jacob Burnet, Chairman, 

Nathaniel Wright, Recording Secretary, 
Elisha W. Chester, Corresponding Secretary, 
Stephen S. L’Hommedieu, Treasurer, 
Winthrop B. Smith, 

Henry Starr, 

Samuel E. Foote, 

Calvin FE. Rowe, 

Jeptha D. Garrard, 

Doctor M. Rogers. 


COUNSELLORS, 


Morgan Neville 

John Stevens, 

Rufus Hodges, 
Thomas J. Matthews, 
Doctor T. D. Mitchell, 
S. P. Chase. 


Nathan Guilford, 
Ambrose Dudley, 
John P. Foote, 
Wm. IT’. Truman, 
Dr. C. E. Pierson, 


Timotuy B, Mason, Professor. 








debasing the mind, and have found that it served in tie 
same manner, to cheer their social assemblies, in place of| 
the noise of folly, or the poisoned cup of intoxication.| 
We have seen the young men of such a community, 7 
sembled to the number of several hundred, from a circuit 
of 20 miles; and instead of spending a day of festivity in| 
rioting and drunkenness, pass the whole time, with the | 
exception of that employed in a frugal repast, and a social 
meeting, in a concert of social, moral and religious hymns, 
and devote the proceeds of the exhibition to some object 
of benevolence. We could not but look back at the con-} 
trast presented on similar occasions in our own country, 
with a blushof shame, We have visited a village, whose 
whole moral aspect was changed in a few years by the in- 
troduction of music of this character, even among adults; 
and where the aged were compelled to express their aston- 
ishment at seeing the young abandon their corrupting and 
riotous amusement, for this delightful and improving exer- 
cise. 

“We could not but ask ourselves the question; Shall 
that which is deemed as essential to the education of the 
poor in Germany, as reading, be thought too expensive a 
superfluity for the American people! Shall an acquisition 
which is found perfectly within the reach of European 





Our crtry.—Yes, reader, we hail from the city of Co- 
lumbus, the capital of the state of Uhio, where as it were} 
but yesterday, the shades of the forest was unbroken. | 
We are not about to panegyrize: but must be indulged if, 
we, on an occasion Jike this, suffer our thoughts to trace 
back a very few years; and then follow fancy’s light-tint- 
ed pencil into futurity. We have said that it was but 
yesterday, that, where our city now stands, stood an un- 
broken forest. ‘True, this is a figure; but, to those among 
us, who saw the first tree fall, who assisted rearing the 
\first human habitation who piled the brush lopped from 
the monarchs of the wilderness, while the crackling fire 
jmade way with their unwielding trunks; or who, perhaps, 











amused themselves with boyish gambols around the blaz- 
ing stumps, which reared their heads in the very midst of; 
High street; we say to such, it truly seems but yesterday. 
Time has flown as the bird of passage; but, close in this 
rear has risen a hamlet! a village! a city! The hand of| 
handy enterprise has been here. It is not the work of 
magic, nor isit the mushroom growth of adventurous spec- 
ulation. Steady, persevering, and unflinching industry, 
reared these edifices, and gathered these monuments of; 
wealth. We-can look around and point out from among) 














peasants, which serve te cheer their hours of fatigue, and| 


elevate their minds, and soften and purity their hearts, be 
considered too difficult or too retined, for the people of the 
United States!” 

This shows what has been done in Europe. 

In this coumtry, through the efforts of Lowell Mason, 
E’sq. of Boston, and Mr. Ives of Philadelphia, the same 
method of instruction has been introduced in several of 
our principal cities, and with most encouraging success. 
The Boston Academy of music, (of which Lowell Mason, 
is president,) has now fifteen hundred pupils under its 
care. Many of these are children of infant schools, who 
have been taught to understand and perform with a 
readiness and accuracy, which seem almost miraculous 
to those who know the difficulties of the common meth- 
ods of instruction in music. All who have witnessed the 
exhibition of the various schools established on this sys- 


tem, are satisfied that by proper and practicable exer- 


tiens, it can berome a branch of common school educa- 
tion. 


teachers in this art. 


It is found by experience that as a general fact all||at the capital of the State, at a point central for business, 


young children can be taught to sing. %Jn the many hun- 
dred pupils taught on this plan in this country, not a single 
case has been found ofa child that could not learn. In Eu- 
rope, it is said, that not one in a thousand is found as an 
exception to the general rule. 


This institution aims in the first place, to convince 
the public of the excellence and practicability of the plan, 
and eventually to secure the proper instruction of school 


our citizens, one, and other, and other, who have “grown! 
up With our growth, and strengthened with our strength,” 
may, say, indeed, that nearly all of those among us, who 
\| have established reputations for wealth, honesty, sobriety, 
\and integrity, have risen by little and littie, on the fruits 
of their own persevering frugality and industry. Very 
\\little of the capital, which is now, or ever has been, em- 
\|ployed here, has been imported. It is true, that within a 
few past years capitalists of the east, have been turning 
an inquiring gaze towards us; and some few have been 
cheerfully welcomed within our circle. Many more may 
come, and find still a warm reception, and a spacious field 
|| for the development of their enterprise. 
|| We now waft our produce tothe east, or to the west; to 
| the north, to the south; to New Orleans, o: to Montreal; 
to New York, or to Green Bay, with equal ease and faci- 
lity. Inreturn, we can and do receive whatever the heart 
of man can wis.); and the production of the frigid or the 
torrid zones, are equally at our command. 

But, suppose we permit, not a distorted, but a rational 
fancy to lead us into futurity. Suppose we take sober 
calculation, based upon experience, for our guide, and pic- 
ture to ourselves, what will be the situation of our city, 
five, ten, twenty, or even fifty yearshence. Here we are, 























commerce, travel, and indeed all the great interests which 
render an inland town imporztant. The soil of our State 
is fertile beyond calculation. Who shall limit its produc- 








tiveness, or compute its capacity to produce the necessaries 











lation! We know that the mind can ccnceive of these 
bounds, but it cannot its limits. Millions on millions, yet 
will rise up, and dwell among us; and though our State 
has risen in rank, and increased in population, like magic, 
it has scarcely yet ascended the first step of its future 
greatness. And this city—this now comparatively small 
nucles—will be the centre and revolving point, of the 
whole of this mighty congregation of men, and wealth, 
forever! yes, forever! or at least while freedom lives, 
Who then shall set bounds to our growth? who will point 
to the spot which shall define our utmost limit, or in ima- 
gination fix the topstone to our greatness! ‘True, this js 
fancy; but if it is nota rational flight, we must be accus- 
ed of having lost our reasoning faculties, or suffered our 
wishes. to run away with our judgment. For the last 
three years, it is computed that our population has increas- 
ed at the rate of 25 per centum per annum; and we con- 
fidently predict, that in five years more, we shall double 
the present number. Such are the prospects of the city 
of Columbus; and being such they deserve the passing 
notice we give them.—Ohio Stale Journal. 


GREAT HERDS OF CATTLE.—Mr. Gwinne of Madison 
eounty, Ohio, keeps 1200 head of cattle for which he has 
ample lands and enclosures; and many of his neighbors, 
who are in the cattle business, have herds of from two to 
eight hundred, and lands in proportion. It is wonderful, 
to those who can carry back their recollection for a few 
years, when the whole state was an entire wilderness, to 
behold Ohio now outstripping most of the old states, in 
population and agricultural improvement. 


The increase of the commerce on the Ohio river, be- 
low the falls, may be seen by the statement below, which 
is believed to be accurate: In 1823, there were 30 steam- 
boats, which made 196 trips. In 1824, there were 36 
steamboats, which made 240 trips. In 1825,. there were 
42 steamboats, which made 280 trips. In 1826, there 
were 51 steamboats, which made 364 trips. In 1827, 
there were 62 steamboats, which made: 454 trips. In 
1828, not ascertained. In 1829 there were 130 steam- 
boats, which made 730 trips. In 1830 and 1831, not 
known. In 1832, there were 180 steamboats, which 
made 902 trips. 





At a court lately held in Missouri; a militia company 
entitled the “Liberty Blues” was, by order of General, 
Duncan, assembled to arrest under the direction of the 
court, such persons as were implicated in the outrage on 
the Mormonites last fall. As it has been found, however, 
that at least one half of the jury were among the culprits, 
the arrest was deemed altogether superfluous. 





There are published in the United States seventy peri- 
odicals, exclusive of newspapers. Viz. quarterly 17, 
bimonthly 4, monthly 41, semi-nvonthly 4, weekly 3, semi- 
annually 1. Thirty-one are devoted to literary and politi- 
cal subjects. Twenty-one to theologocal and religious 
subjects. Three to law. Seven to medical sciences, and 
the rest to various subjects. 


According to a late London paper, it is the etiquette 
of state, on the occasion of the ceremony of his majesty 
opening the session of Parliament, for the Lord Chancellor 
to bear the purse, the Premier the sword of state, and the 
Lord Steward the sceptre and the cap of maintenance. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 





THE INQUISITION.—The regular meetings of this Society are held 
on Friday evening of each week, in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Thediscussion of some question of interest takes place at every meeting. 
The public are respectfully invited te attend. ‘The exercises commence 
at 4 past 7 o'clock. 


CINCINNATI LYCEUM.—A lecture is delivered in the Hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institute by some member of this Institution, every Thurs- 


day evening during the season. Admittance by ticket- Lectures com- 
mence at 7 e’clock. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE.—The lectures of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tate are free te any person. Regular lecture evenings—Saturdays. Lec: 
tures commence at 7 o'clock. 


NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror. 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervet 
McCune aninterest in the paper; who will act in the capacity of a Gen. 
eml Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, wij 
tcceive our sanction. SHREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 18, 1834. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of sabscribing: or Three Dollars, payable-any time within sit 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms ate liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves te collect all subscriptions in thei 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pab- 
ishers Letters, (except from Agents) must be rost-paip and addressed to 

















of life? or who shall fix bounds to the extent of its popu- 








SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers,Cincinnati, Ohio. 


